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Editorial Notes 


In early September of 1957, there was held at Oberlin College in Ohio 
a “Faith and Order” conference on the theme, The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek. In many ways this was one of the most fruitful consultations of the 
churches which have been held on American soil. The Church of the 
Brethren was well represented at the conference. Those who represented 
our church, under the leadership of Warren F. Groff as guest editor, have 
contributed articles for this issue of Brethren Life and Thought which 
interpret for Brethren the Oberlin Conference and the issues there dis- 
cussed. In addition, there are here articles which were among the most 
significant addresses given at the conference. This symposium of articles 
and reports should provide a powerful stimulus to sustained and searching 
thought among us about the nature of the church. Perhaps that is one of 
the most needed areas'of inquiry in our church in this anniversary year. 
All readers of Brethren Life and Thought will be in debt to Brother Groff 
and the authors of the articles for the stimulation to our thought which 
will come from careful reading of this material. 


Our summer issue will contain a number of articles which have 
relevance to our anniversary celebration. The fall issue of this volume will 
be chiefly on higher education in the Church of the Brethren. Inasmuch 
as this year is also an anniversary year for Brethren Volunteer Service, its 
tenth, we plan some articles in forthcoming issues interpreting and evalu- 
ating this important new area of our church’s life and work. 


¥ * * * * 
Can readers use back numbers of Brethren Life and Thought as gifts, 


or as inducements for new subscribers? If you can, please write to our 
business office and you will be able to secure such copies. 
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Guest Editorial 


OBERLIN SPEAKS TO THE BRETHREN 


The Oberlin Faith and Order Conference on the theme, The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek, is to be understood and interpreted as one expression 
of the larger ecumenical movement. The fact of the ecumenical movement 
is perhaps the most significant feature of the history of the Christian church 
in the twentieth century. This is a complex movement involving various 
types of institutional expression. Here we cite simply a few examples. 
There are the interdenominational organizations having specific purposes, 
such as the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches and the different student Christian movements. There are the 
instances of the “organic” merger of different denominations such as those 
culminating in the United Church of Canada and the United Church of 
South India. Then too, there are the federations which have developed for 
joint work. Such are the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. and 
the World Council of Churches, which was formally organized in Amster- 
dam in 1948. The latter is likely the most significant and certainly the most 
comprehensive of all the organizations which are institutional reflections 
of the ecumenical movement. Many of the movements which first began 
independently, such as “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work,” now 
function as commissions of the World Council of Churches, which they 
helped bring into being. Through such a variety of institutional structures 
which make up the ecumenical movement, Christian churches and church- 
men are drawn out of their isolation into meaningful association and con- 
versation, and this contributes toward mutual understanding and trust. 


I 


It will help provide perspective on Oberlin if we here mention several 
of the outstanding factors which have given impetus to the ecumenical 
movement. In this way we may see Oberlin as part of a larger whole. The 
so-called “ecumenical paradox” is one such factor: i.e., the awareness that 
the church has “one body and one Spirit . . . one hope . . . one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all” (Ephesians 4:4-6) 
and yet exists in a divided state; the awareness, in other words, that the one 
church, united under the Lordship and Saviorhood of Christ, is neverthe- 
less divided within itself. Some churches would deny this paradox by 
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claiming—and this claim is made not only by the Roman Catholic Church— 
that the church is to be identified strictly with one particular historic 
communion. For such, the path to unity is abortively clear. Unity may be 
achieved only when all Christians return to the one “true” expression of 
the church in history. Others would deny the paradox by asserting that the 
unity of the church exists now in a purely “spiritual” sense, in a way that 
has no intrinsic relation to ecclesiastical institutions and structures. Both 
of these denials of the paradox, however, fail to reflect the prevailing spirit 
of the ecumenical movement, which reveals both the sober awareness that 
the paradox exists and the determination to engage in the kind of penitent 
deliberations, grounded in worship and Bible study, which will help pre- 
pare the way for appropriating the answer that God in his wisdom and 
mercy alone can give. 


A second factor providing impetus to the ecumenical movement in our 
century has been the experience in connection with missions. It is well 
known that the denominational divisions not only are largely meaningless 
to the peoples to whom missionaries have gone but serve to weaken the 
claim for the finality of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. Other considera- 
tions on the mission field, such as the relative weakness of the mission 
churches and the need for united decisions and actions on social and ethical 
questions, have made the issues of unity urgent. Beginning as early as 
1854, various missionary conferences were held which helped to sharpen the 
“scandal” and sheer folly of Christian bodies competing against each other. 
These were followed by the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 
1910. This significant conference helps to date the active beginnings of 
the ecumenical movement in our century. While a note of caution was 
present at Edinburgh in dealing with matters of “organic and ecclesiastical 
union,” a decided impetus was given to the demand for Christian unity. 
Out of this conference came not simply important “comity” arrangements 
but also the formation of the International Missionary Council (1921) and 
other world conferences at Jerusalem (1928) and Madras, India (1938). 
Increasingly the voice of the “younger churches” was heard at these confer- 
ences challenging the “older churches” with their statement: “For you 
unity may be a luxury. For us it is a life-or-death necessity.” 

The effort to bring the conscience of Christendom as a whole to bear 
upon the complex problems of war, of depression and economic justice, of 
dictatorships, of national sovereignties, etc., also contributed significantly 
to the current ecumenical trend. This effort on the part of the church to 
speak to ethical and social problems in the modern world resulted in the 
Life and Work Movement, which has demonstrated its vitality in various 
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ways: in a conference at Stockholm (1925), in the formation of the Uni- 
versal Council for Life and Work (1929), in the Conference on Church, 
Community and State held at Oxford (1937), and importantly in connec- 
tion with the first meeting of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam 
(1948). The issues of Christian unity have been seen as increasingly urgent 
in view of the complex problem of the contemporary world. 

The Faith and Order Movement was motivated from the beginning 
by the concern to draw churches out of isolation into conference on matters 
of belief and church organization. This movement likewise has added to 
the growing ecumenical concern and consciousness of the church. Not only 
have helpful study materials been produced which clarify points of agree- 
ment and difference among the various major groups within Christendom, 
but many churchmen have been drawn into ecumenical experiences and 
conversations, especially through major world conferences at Lausanne 
(1927), Edinburgh (1937), and Lund (1952). The Oberlin conference 
(September 1957) was regional rather than world-wide in scope. It was 
a North American Conference of Faith and Order, sponsored by the United 
States Conference of the World Council of Churches in the U.S.A. and the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 


II 


Oberlin belongs to the past, for it has well-established roots in the 
larger ecumenical movement, but it also belongs to the present and the 
future. It has historic significance in its own right, as we shall here indicate: 
The Oberlin study conference presupposed but went beyond the prevailing 
strategy of previous conferences, which was to explain and catalog agree- 
ments and disagreements between the various groups connected with the 
Faith and Order Movement. The Oberlin delegates were expected to be 
familiar with the fruitful results of this “comparative ecclesiology” but to 
build on it. They were expected to enter into conversation with each other, 
as representatives of their various groups, in an effort to clarify the common 
core of conviction behind the varying traditions, and to see old problems 
in new relationships and thereby indicate fruitful avenues of future advance. 
This proved to be a productive strategy. Although the temptation was 
always present to become “defensive,” and thereby simply to reiterate 
points of basic disagreement that were already well known by most of the 
participants, progress was discernible at Oberlin not only in isolating the 
“tradition within the traditions” but also in providing guidance for future 
exploration. For example, on the touchy problem of the sacraments there 
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was a recurring emphasis upon the conviction that the essential aspect con- 
nected with baptism and the Lord’s supper—the two most talked about 
sacraments—is God’s actual presence and activity. Even though differences 
do exist on such matters as the number of the sacraments, the mode of 
baptism, and the way God is related to the “elements” in the Lord’s supper, 
it is clearly the intention of all traditions that observe these sacraments to 
preserve the emphasis upon God’s actual presence and work. 

Out of this awareness of common conviction came such questions as 
these for guidance: Do the churches which practice infant baptism make 
use of every gift and resource in order that the infant may personally ap- 
propriate the communal act of faith on his behalf? Do the churches which 
practice only believer’s baptism take seriously enough the reality of God’s 
prevenient grace which is active in and through the Christian community 
from the very beginning of his life, preparing him for the full confession 
and expression of faith? Do all Christians, regardless of their convictions 
regarding mode, witness to their actual baptism into the death and the res- 
urrection of Christ? Do the churches—however various may be their sacra- 
mental views—exemplify an utter seriousness for the Lord’s supper as the 
sacrament of communion between Christ and his “body” and the sacrament 
of unity within the “body”? © 

Such questions promise to lead ecumenical conversations beyond a mere 
catalog of agreements and disagreements, for they help to cast old problems 
in new guise. Guidance with a similar effect of cutting across stereotyped 
lines of division was given in other areas, such as the struggle between 
episcopal and congregational forms of church government, and between the 
primacy of the authority of the church and the authority of Scripture. All 
this testifies to the fruitfulness of the new strategy evident at Oberlin. 


The amount of attention given at Oberlin to the social and cultural 
factors that bear upon unity and division also is noteworthy. The confer- 
ence was divided into three study divisions. While Division I dealt with 
Imperatives and Motivations, Doctrinal Consensus and Conflict, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and Division II grappled with problems of organi- 
zational structure in The Life of the Congregation, The Work of State and 
Local Councils, Authority and Freedom in Church Government, and The 
Variations in Denominational Polities, Division III pioneered in the area of 
cultural pressures, discussing specifically such issues as The Mobility of the 
Population, Governmental Policies and Programs, Forces at Work on the 
College Campus, and Racial and Economic Stratification. While there was 
apparent unsureness and groping in this area, the social and cultural factors 
were obviously not regarded as peripheral, either by the planners or the 
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delegates of the conference. Such factors, it was felt, not only add urgency to 
the issues of unity but make up the historical matrix within which the unity 
of the church must be expressed in our time. Therefore they clearly belong 
in Faith and Order discussions of the nature of the unity we seek. 

Another significant feature of Oberlin was the degree to which the 
growing ecumenical conviction was present that unity is not something to 
be “achieved” by adding separate parts together to make up an aggregate 
whole. In fact, discussion at Oberlin did not begin with a lament over our 
fragmented state in Christendom and a plea to work harder to bring the 
respective parts into a unity. Discussion began and ended with the prayer- 
ful recognition that the unity of the church is and can be only the gift of 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who wills unity for the church. 
The task then is not to “achieve” unity, but to appropriate and manifest the 
unity which is a given fact since it is grounded in God’s will and gracious 
activity. To speak of the unity of the church as God’s “gift” is not to negate 
human response and responsibility. It is to affirm that the appropriate 
response is that of repentance and prayerful openness to God’s cleansing and 
renewal. The unity of the church can be appropriated and manifested only 
as the church experiences total renewal. Only thus can unity which is deeper 
than an aggregate of discreet parts be historically actualized. At this point, 
the trend of Oberlin thought reflects the impact of current Protestant 
theology, with its stress upon the church as the unique community grounded 
in God’s activity in and through Jesus Christ, with its primary orientation 
toward Biblical revelation as the normative witness to God’s act. 

The “eschatological” orientation of Oberlin also was distinctive. 
Throughout the conference one sensed the hopeful awareness that while the 
unity of the church lacks historical fulfillment we live in grateful recollection 
of God’s manifest will and gracious activity in and through Jesus Christ and 
in confident expectation of the “end” of God’s consummation. While we 
do not see clearly the path that God has set before us in the appropriation 
and manifestation of the unity which is ours through God’s grace, we may 
be assured that the unity which is yet to be consummated, if not “in” then 
“beyond” history, will be 

a unity in Christ who died for us, is risen, regnant, and will come again to 

gather all things in his judgment and grace; a unity in adoration of God — one 

offering of wonder, love and praise; a unity of declared faith, sounding the vast 

Amen of the whole church’s believing life through all the centuries; a unity of 

bearing one another’s burdens and sharing one another's joys; a unity in which 

every ministry is a ministry of and for all the members, bound together in a 


worshiping and sacramental community; a unity in mission to the world, 
originating with, sustained by and offered to the one Christ, and conducted 
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with such transparency of love and faithfulness that the world will believe on 
him; a unity possessing rich variety in worship, life and organization. — From 
the Oberlin Message to the Churches 

Oberlin reminds us as Brethren that we contribute to the “scandal” 
of division within the one church under the Lordship and Saviorhood of 
Christ. We are involved in the situation which has been termed the “ecu- 
menical paradox.” The Biblical witness and concrete experience within the 
Christian community testify to the “oneness” of the church in Christ and 
yet we live in a divided state, and to this anomaly we contribute as Brethren. 
Our testimony in the form of a “distinctive” witness, while inevitable if we 
are to be faithful to the rich tradition that has nurtured us, also helps to 
perpetuate our separation from other groups within Christendom. Does 
this mean that we should cease to be concerned about a “distinctive” wit- 
ness? Not at all. Oberlin does challenge us, however, to make our witness 
as “Brethren under the Lordship of Christ” in the spirit of penitence, 
wherein we acknowledge our temptation to group pride and desire for 
institutional self-perpetuity. Oberlin does challenge us to place as much— 
if not more—stress upon our “common” as upon our “distinctive” witness. 

In a related way, Oberlin challenges us to realize that the “distinctive” 
and the “most essential” within our denomination are not necessarily iden- 
tical. Excessive preoccupation with the “distinctive” elements within our 
tradition may blind us to even more “essential” features of our life and 
action which quite possibly we hold in common with the larger community 
of Christians. Distinctiveness is simply not an adequate criterion for de- 
termining the essential and the nonessential, or the primary and the second- 
ary. Again, this is not to say that premature conformity is the goal. To 
give up distinctiveness simply to conform is even more contrary to the pre- 
vailing spirit of the ecumenical movement. Our criterion for life and 
action is God’s will as revealed decisively in and through Jesus Christ. 
Where we differ from our fellow Christians of other communions in under- 
standing God’s will for our lives we do so humbly, recognizing our partial 
grasp of the “mind of Christ,” but also positively, accepting as God-given 
the urge to witness to the “truth” as this is given to us. 

Oberlin speaks to us as Brethren by confronting us with the demand 
and issues of Christian unity. As we have seen, the imperative is grounded 
in the will and gift of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
this forces us to ask how we can appropriate and more fully manifest this 
unity in Christ. The issues involved in the question of the ‘nature of the 
unity we seek,” which was the theme of the Oberlin conference, simply must 
be faced by the Brethren. We need to ask such questions as these: What 
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is our response ‘‘in faithfulness to the eternal gospel’? “in terms of organi- 
zational structures”? “in view of cultural pressures’? These were the 
questions that served as titles for Divisions I, II, and III respectively of the 
Oberlin conference. 

Articles are included in this special issue of Brethren Life and Thought 
which are designed to raise and discuss questions in these general areas. 
DeWitt Miller presents concerns that arise out of the study of Division I, 
dealing particularly with imperatives and motivations, and with the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper. The issues that confront the Breth- 
ren from Division II are discussed by Norman Baugher. His primary thrust 
is in the area of the problems of unity as they relate generally to organiza- 
tional structures. Division III is covered by Jesse Ziegler. In his article he 
offers provocative questions and remarks concerning the implications for 
the Brethren of such cultural factors as the mobility of the population, 
governmental policies and programs, forces at work on college campuses, and 
racial and economic stratification. The article by J. Quinter Miller grows 
out of his extensive experience with and provides helpful perspective on the 
conciliar phase of the ecumenical movement. Gladden Schrock, who not 
only has roots in the Church of the Brethren but also extensive experience 
with the United Christian Youth Movement, discusses some of the impli- 
cations of the ecumenical movement for Brethren youth. These articles by 
Brethren delegates and participants in the Oberlin conference, as well as the 
other Oberlin papers included in this Journal issue, provide us with serious 
questions that should exercise us as Brethren, particularly during this an- 
niversary year. With the aid of these materials, grounded in Bible study 
and penitent openness to the leading of God, let us engage in bringing our 
present life as Brethren under “the judgment of the Lord of the whole 
church as we struggle to understand the unity we seek.” 


WARREN F.. GROFF 




































Unity Needs to Be Visible 


NorRMAN J. BAUGHER 





Considerations of Christian unity must include the problems of order 
as well as faith. If the unity we seek can be defined and found, how shall 
it be ordered? What shall be its form, its structure, its organization? This 
was the central concern of Oberlin’s Division II, which met to examine 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek in Terms of Organizational Structures. 


Opposition to ecumenical activities often centers around the fear that 
a monolithic authority and structure will be the end result. The fears of 
such a structure stem, perhaps rightly, from the experience and example of 
the Roman church, the inflexibility and power of gigantic organizations, 
the concern for the preservation of individual freedoms, and the validity 
of varieties of Christian experience. No obstacle to unity has been more 
formidable during the last quarter of a century than the fear of a supra- 
church. Even among the most sympathetic and eager ecumenicists this has 
been a major concern and their most earnest thoughts and endeavors have 
been engaged in efforts to find God’s will in this problem. As a responsible 
body of Christians, the Church of the Brethren cannot afford to neglect 
involvement with other communions in the explorations of this matter. 


I. THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The second division at Oberlin began with a description of “the nature 
of Christian unity.”” The group said: “Our basic unity is in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God and our divine Lord and Savior. We believe that the church, 
as a fellowship (koinonia) of Christ’s followers throughout all time and in 
every place, has been called into being by God . . . . It is an ordered com- 
munity whose head is Christ, and it is the body of Christ.” 

A theology of unity has been emerging in ecumenical circles every- 
where. Oberlin referred often to the “given” unity of the church. By this 


Norman J. Baugher is the general secretary of the General Brotherhood Board of 
the Church of the Brethren. A graduate of Elizabethtown College and Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, he held pastorates in New York and California before coming to his present 
post. He is the recording secretary for the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. He has two sons, and with his family lives in Elgin, Illinois. 
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it is meant that unity is given by God and is not something we seek in the 
sense of creating it. It is a discovery, like that of a miner finding gold 
already buried in the earth or that of a climber coming across a breath- 
taking view that has always been. The unity of the church exists inherently 
in the church, which unity divisions can hide but not destroy and which 
ecumenical conversations like Oberlin can unearth or bring into view but 
not create. The prayer of Jesus of John 17 has received a great deal of 
attention because of its suggestion of the goal of Christian unity: “. . . that 
they also may be one in us.” But there is tremendous significance in this 
same reference to the origin of unity as well as its goal: “. . . as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” The unity 
of the church is created or given by God. 

The writer had occasion recently to review some of the more familiar 
New Testament teachings on the church. The motivation for the study 
came from an address by Franklin Clark Fry to a Lutheran convention in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. There is something about the unity of the 
church which has often escaped our study of the New Testament references 
to the church. 

The New Testament describes the church as “the body of Christ” but 
it is only one body, as Paul clearly implies in 1 Corinthians 12; the church 
as “Christ’s flock,” based on “There shall be one fold and one shepherd,” 
is clearly only one flock; the church as the household of God assumes one 
family of which there is one Father; the “bride of Christ” concept of the 
church implies only one bride, not many; the church as a “pilgrim people,” 
one of the newer descriptions of the New Testament church, surely implies 
that there is one common goal of our pilgrimage, which goal is indicative of 
our unity; the church as a “chosen nation” or “the new Israel” is one people 
held together by God; as “the temple of God” the church is one building; 
as for disciples there is only one master, division is a mark of disloyalty; the 
church as the “new Jerusalem” is the vision of one congregation of the 
redeemed gathered together before the throne. 

Fundamental to all major New Testament references to the church is 
unity. Unity is not based only on the oft-quoted sections of the High Priest- 
ly prayer of our Lord but also upon the teaching and the impact of the 
whole New Testament. It is about this “given” unity that Oberlin con- 
cerned itself and that serves as the theological ground for examining our 
unity “in terms of organizational structure.” 

Before completing this brief treatment of the nature of Christian unity, 
it is mandatory to acknowledge that there is unity also in the church’s task. 
The Division II report said: 
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As the Body of Christ, the Church has an apostolic task. This is to witness 
to the Gospel and to bring its redeeming power to bear upon every aspect of 
human life. For this task it has been given an ordered life of Word, Sacraments 
and Ministry to be exercised in and by the power of the Holy Spirit. . . . To 
the fulfillment of this mission, all organizational structures must be directed. 


The above paragraph is quoted for two purposes: first, to acknowledge 
the tremendously important relationship of “unity and mission,” which, 
however, cannot be discussed in this statement; second, to acknowledge 
the proper place of organization, which is the concern of this paper. Organ- 
izational structures are not ends in themselves. They are subordinate to and 
instruments for the accomplishment of the church’s unity and mission. 
“Without underlying foundations in faith and conviction,” said Division 
II, “organizational structures in the Church tend to become pragmatic, as 
in social institutions, based at best on considerations of expediency and at 
worst on self-interest and a struggle for personal or corporate power.” 

With organizational questions now properly placed in a secondary 
relationship to questions of faith and conviction, it would be too naive to 
contend either that no organizational problems can be attacked until all 
faith questions are resolved or that organizational problems have no valid- 
ity in their own right or as channels to approach the faith problems. In 
fact, Oberlin was a Faith and Order conference precisely because it sought 
to deal with the different ways by which the churches both express their 
faith and order their life. 


II. UNITY IN VISIBLE STRUCTURE 


That the church’s unity must become increasingly visible is a growing 
conviction among churchmen. That it is still impossible and in some 
measure unnecessary to define precisely the nature of this visible unity is 
an equally obvious position of churchmen. The latter statement does not 
negate the former statement. And what follows in this section of this 
statement serves to illustrate that no one has any notion what visible unity 
might look like. 

Matters of church union, merger, federation, and unity are no longer 
discussed on the bases of expedience, efficiency or organization, and cutting 
down of overhead. Ecumenical interests are not something we can take or 
leave depending on our particular situations. These matters are vital be- 
cause the New Testament teachings about the nature of the church compel 
their examination. It is relevant to observe at this point, even though it is 
parenthetical to this presentation, that the Annual Conference’s considera- 
tion of the statement of policy on church extension needs to be more at the 
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level of the nature of the church than at the level of effective ways to start 
new churches. Questions of open communion, rebaptism, and comity are 
not principally questions of expediency but of the essential nature of the 
church itself. The basis of any policy decision on church extension needs to 
be firmly grounded in our understanding of the New Testament teaching 
about the church and not principally on the sociological and cultural factors 
which seem to force a certain position. In this writer’s mind there is no 
conflict in the directions pointed by both the New Testament and the 
sociological factors, but the former is a much more reliable and valid basis 
for decision. 

The Oberlin report from Division II had the following to say about 
a structure to give visible manifestation to unity: 


(a) The Church by its very nature exists in history with a visible structure, 
derived from the historical character of the divine revelation given in Christ. 
True unity in Christ is both visible and invisible. 

(b) By his commission to the apostles to proclaim the Gospel and to 
administer the Sacraments, Christ gave visible means by which he reveals himself 
to the faith of the Church and orders its life at a dimension which underlies the 
organizational forms in which order is expressed. This order, which is primary, 
cannot be set aside. On the other hand, no form of organization, which is 
secondary, can be regarded as a final and insuperable barrier to union. 

(c) Ecumenical character is basic to the nature of Christ’s true Church. This 
includes such fellowship, cooperative effort, and concern for the reunion of the 
divided Church as may be open without violation of Christian conviction. 


An understanding of the meaning of order and organization as used 
above and mentioned frequently at Oberlin is essential. The section on 
Varieties in Denominational Polities drafted the following paragraph 
to help draw definitions: 


Wide diversity makes it clear that very few of the external structures can be 
universally necessary to the Church’s existence, but the very visibility of the 
Church as continuously identifiable in history requires some outward forms as 
enduring elements. The distinctions between these permanent and temporary 
structures are formulated as a distinction between “order” and “organization.” 


The search that is going on in ecumenical circles is to find the under- 
lying principles or order “essential to the continuous existence and identity 
of the visible church, and the variety of structures through which this 
‘order’ can be made operative.” To discover these principles will be to find 
that which is constant in the whole church and that on which variety and 
flexibility within the church may be allowed and even encouraged. Essen- 
tial functions may be performed under varying circumstances. 

Inherent in the consideration of visible unity is the problem of author- 
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ity and freedom. Churches of episcopal, presbyterial, and congregational 
polity, and combinations of these polities, were represented in the section 
that studied Authority and Freedom in Church Government. There are 
strong differences between the three major polities and some of these dif- 
ferences are rooted in doctrine. A more complete understanding of these 
differences could aid considerably in the search for visible unity. For this 
reason the Oberlin Conference initiated action to continue theological 
studies in the areas of order and organization. 


In spite of these important differences, the conference was able to unite 
on several observations regarding authority and freedom. Many felt that 
the following is a significant statement for North American churches, in 
which divisions are more pronounced than nearly anywhere else in the 
world: 


Authority exercised in and by the Church proceeds from the sovereign God 
who has made Christ the head of the Church and Lord of all. God declares 
his authority through the Scriptures and through the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. In the exercise of this authority, the Church is motivated 
by the love which established it as a holy fellowship in which all are members 
one of another. Freedom in the Church is the responsible right of the people 
of God to seek and to do the will of Christ under the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. . . . Authority in Church government exists for the orderly functioning 
of any group, whether in the local congregation or a denomination. It must 
be both directed and limited by the purpose of bringing to all Christians the 
freedom that is in Christ. Separated from this objective, it becomes a form of 
dominance which is at variance with the very nature of the Christian koinonia. 


staite nian ek aoe 


The grant of authority to the church is rather explicitly stated in 
Matthew 28:18-20: “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me. Go therefore . . . observe all that I have commanded you. .. .” 
The ultimate source of authority is God, declared through the Scriptures, 
the church, and the testimony of the Holy Spirit, and exercised through 
men. 


DR ee ee ee ee 


Churches have exercised authority in different ways. For some, author- 
ity is a doctrinal matter; for others, it is a matter or organizational ex- 
pediency and efficiency. In some churches, the location of authority is 
determined in view of that church’s understanding of the nature of the 
church; in other churches, authority’s focus is less dogmatic and is not 
jeopardized by differing arrangements for preserving and performing the 
mandates of the Lord of the church. 

Prior to the Oberlin Conference, the New York Study Group on 
Authority and Freedom in Church Government surveyed the organiza- 
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tional and administrative structures of the North American churches. The 
group made this significant observation in a report to section 7: 


. we have repeatedly discovered that theories and practices of church 
government and administration, which to an external view seem widely divergent 
and even divisive, disclose, to a more interior examination, many striking 
correspondences and similarities. The basic issues which the churches endeavor 
to resolve and the major functions for which they seek to provide by 
organizational means are very much alike for all of them. ... One result 
of this exploration, therefore, has been the recognition of a larger area of 
agreement and essential unity in governmental, organizational, and adminis- 
trative matters than is commonly acknowledged. 


The pre-Oberlin studies by both the New York group and a similar group 
in Australia and by the discussion at Oberlin tended to suggest that regard- 
less of traditional polities the actual centers of authority and freedom are 
the people. Religion in North America and Australia is a matter of choice 
and consent. Authority is exercised primarily by persuasion and not legis- 
lation. Effective authority is dependent upon the voluntary, free consent 
and will of the members of the church. Therefore, observed the New 
York group: 

A bishop may have no more effective power than a synodical executive or 

a secretary of an association of churches. Conversely, the state secretary of a 

Baptist or other “free church” denomination may have very substantial power 

deriving from his administration . . . power that has no relation to the 

ecclesiological understanding of his office. 


A striking observation from the study of denominational governments 
is that churches which historically have emphasized congregational auton- 
omy have tended to develop instruments for delegating and centralizing 
authority; whereas churches which have traditionally stressed the episcopal 
polity of centralized authority have tended to depend more and more on 
the free expressions of their congregations. 

Although this generalization requires much more supporting data, it 
would appear that a common ground for authority and organizational 
unity among the North American churches might be found in the direction 
of very liberal involvement of the laity in the decisions of the church. This 
is in contrast to the definitions of authority being followed in such creations 
as the Church of South India, in which the polity is basically episcopal. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Far more questions remain than were answered at Oberlin. But as the 
first “Faith and Order” conference in North America it had great signifi- 
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cance in drawing the churches together in conversation. It is a starting 
point but only that! 

For the Church of the Brethren the conference should alert us anew 
to the urgency of studying the nature and function of the Church of the 
Brethren. We shall need a theology of the church that is consistent with 
the whole New Testament, which we claim as our creed, and that does not 
violate the unity of the body of Christ. Doctrines of authority and freedom, 
of organization, of the church’s task, of our relationships to the conciliar 
movement, of baptism and communion, and of the ministry will need study 
and definition. It is hoped that the study conference on The Nature and 
Function of the Church of the Brethren authorized by Annual Conference 
will be a major stride in the direction of clarifying some of these areas. 


Surely the Church of the Brethren dare not much longer mark time 
on matters of conversation with other bodies interested in considering 
union. There is no need to prejudice such conversations in favor of or 
against union. We have cherished our noncreedal position, which is es- 
sentially the position of openness to new light. Conversations with another 
communion might be the channel to new light. If they are not, the conver- 
sations have served to clarify that there is no light to be gained from such 
pursuits; if they are, the conversations have been used by God to give us 
a new understanding of his church and our involvement in it. Confidence 
in the Holy Spirit’s leading suggests that we should be eager and willing to 
engage in conversations. 

In closing its report, Division II said: 


As we have studied together . . . the nature of the unity we seek in 
relation to order and organization, we have seen anew the necessary and, we 
believe, the God-given place of such structures as instruments for the fulfillment 
of His purpose. But above all, we have seen that 

“The church’s one foundation 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord.” 
To Christ, who is the Lord of us all, we dedicate such human foundations of 
Christian unity as he may enable us, in our weakness but his strength, to lay 
the greater glory of God. 
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Christian Unity and Cultural Processes 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


For the planners of the Oberlin Conference on Faith and Order to 
set up one of three divisions to consider the effects on the movement 
toward Christian unity of those factors which are resident in the culture 
in which the church lives its life is a milestone in ecumenical discussions. 
For these issues to be considered seriously even when some insisted that 
all issues are finally theological was another mark of progress. 

What is meant by Christian unity? When the conferees at Oberlin 
spoke of Christian unity there were many different ideas in mind. It is 
fair to say that all were agreed on a few things about unity: (1) it is a unity 
which is in Christ and is given by God; (2) it is a unity which must find 
some visible manifestation; (3) it is the kind of unity which does not 
demand or expect uniformity. 

What do cultural processes have to do with Christian unity? It has 
been recognized for some time by careful students of church history and 
sociology that not all of the divisions within the church have arisen or con- 
tinue to exist because of differences in doctrine or in polity of the churches. 
Psychological, sociological, and economic factors entered into the causing 
of the original divisions of the church. These same factors and a host of 
others contribute to the continuation of the divisions. But it must also be 
said that factors of the same order exert pressures on the church to heal its 
divisions. They may even help to shape the form of the unity which is 
emerging. 

The purpose of this paper is to look in brief scope at some of the 
cultural factors discussed in Division III at Oberlin and then to do some 
free associating about the significance of such factors for the Church of the 
Brethren. This free associating may take the form of questions or the form 
of provocative remarks. 


I. MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


Data from Oberlin 
The most striking data in this area came from the study papers which 
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had been prepared in the two years preceding the Oberlin Conference. 
These studies show that one person out of five in North America moves 
every year. Thirty to fifty percent of the average congregation comes from 
some other denominational background. In one study, in which a number 
of Brethren churches co-operated, it was found that the churches showed 
very little interest in or concern about the denominational background of 
the members they took in. In urban churches fifty percent of the member- 
ship has been added in the last ten years. In these same urban churches the 
leadership tends to be more widely scattered than the membership with the 
practical effect that it is approximately three times as easy to be elected to 
positions of leadership in the church for those who are not living in the 
immediate community in which the church is located. Although congrega- 
tions still do pull up stakes and move out of neighborhoods, increasingly 
it is done with bad conscience. 


What questions regarding Christian unity are raised for the Brethren by 
the facts about population mobility? 


Are we doing our share in providing a ministry of the church for a 
population that is not only steadily growing but that is constantly on the 
move? If we believe strongly in the values which some insist the Brethren 
hold uniquely, then it would seem imperative for the welfare of the total 
church of Christ that we invest more money and personnel in the starting 
of new congregations in the places where the people are. 


wa ARS i NR eae aha LE lg Fiat 2 


Would it not be a strategy of Christian stewardship of our ministry for 
small rural congregations depleted because of combination of farms into 
larger units to unite with other small congregations of other denominations? 
This would release trained ministry for going where the people are going. 
It would also be a recognition of the unity which exists among God’s people. 
We ought to encourage such moves through approval by the Annual Con- 
ference and through actions of regional and district conferences. 


icant Hen Sh ANOS a Baiccere ewe Lo 


Ought not our church say boldly that not only will we receive members 
of other denominations without raising questions regarding the adequacy of 
their Christian experience, but that we will also accept ministers and the 
wives of ministers without insisting that they be rebaptized or reordained? 
The average congregation across the country has within its members thirty 
to fifty percent who came from different denominations. 

Could we declare a moratorium on selling churches and moving be- 
cause of change in population? The church of Christ is not made up of 
middle-class people largely of German backgrounds. What conceivable 
Christian basis can there be for selling out a church? 
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Can we develop a strategy for involving new church members in the 
administration of a congregation so that its program remains geared to the 
needs of the current membership? 

Do we want to be able to work with the population of the inner core 
of our great cities enough to invest money and capable personnel? Here is 
a mission field as challenging as any we have faced in foreign lands. 

Do we want to know the facts about the effect of movement of popu- 
lation on our own congregations? These facts may be uncomfortable enough 
as we see them forcing us toward greater expressions of the unity we have 
with others in Christ that it would be easier not to look at them. Yet every 
congregation and every district planning board ought to know the popula- 
tion movement facts for its area if we are adequately to minister to our 
generation. 


II. GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Concerns from Oberlin 

There is an endless area of contacts between the churches and govern- 
ment at all levels. These contacts have without doubt pushed individual 
churches toward some form of united action since government cannot deal 
with all the denominations. The questions continually arise as to whether 
the churches should accommodate themselves to the pattern of relationships 
defined by government or whether they should use government for their 
benefit. 

(1) What should be the relation of the churches to the ministry to the 
armed services personnel? Thirty-two hundred chaplains are now in the 
military establishment of the United States. From 1951 to 1957 the religious 
facilities for the Air Force alone cost $19,652,000 and the Air Force alone 
has now “programmed” additional facilities costing $15,000,000 for a single 
year. Thirty-six thousand persons were baptized by military chaplains in 
one year but not automatically inducted into church life despite the consci- 
entious efforts of the chaplains. 

(2) There is no adequate religious advice available to people in re- 
sponsible government positions outside of the military. The religious 
pluralism which is a valued part of the American heritage does not con- 
tribute to an easy answer to this problem. 

(3) There is badly needed some means of distilling out genuine 
Christian insights on matters of public policy from the regional or local 
culture patterns which have been incorporated so largely in the churches. 
It is doubtful that resolutions passed in church conventions represent 
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“grass roots” sentiment; accordingly they have little effect on democratic 
processes. 


(4) Government policy is that the representation of the United States 
through the Voice of America and other such propaganda mediums should 
properly show the religious life of the country. There is concern as to 
whether this is seen by people of other countries as bona fide religion or as 
nationalism. 


What questions are raised for us by the concerns of this conference in 
this area? 


Have we carried our just share of responsibility for ministering to our 
own men and the unchurched men of the country in the armed services by 
refusing to have anything to do with the chaplaincy? There are great diffi- 
culties here for all the churches, but it would seem that we could better 
make our testimony if we would be in a position to participate in the 
discussions. 

Do we need to redefine our relationship to government? At one time 
we refused to have any part in government. Some people feel that Governor 
M. G. Brumbaugh made his biggest mistake in becoming governor at all. 
Some feel we should be deeply involved in government at every level. 
Some say President Lincoln had a good minister-adviser who was a Brethren 
minister. What should be our current relationship? 

If we feel called to provide relevant information (lobby) for officers 
of government on occasion, would it not seem better if we did this when- 
ever there are ethical issues involved? Sometimes it seems as though the only 
kind of question that can stir us up to send advice and representatives to 
government is an issue that puts the position of some of our own members 
on war in jeopardy. It would seem more Christian if occasionally at least we 
went in behalf of other people. 


Is there not a real need for clarifying what we mean by the pietistic 
strand in our heritage? This word is in bad repute among many of our 
most thoughtful Christian brothers. Our understanding of piety is certainly 
related to the way we deal with other people and with government. 


Is it possible adequately to represent our understanding of the Chris- 
tian ethic as it affects government policy unless we have an office in Wash- 
ington in close proximity to the seat of government? It seems too narrow 
to conceive that we will do what we need to do through the office of the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors, because it would seem that 
we should be interested in many other questions. 
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III. FORCES AT WORK ON COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 


Concerns from Oberlin 


There are evidences of secularism throughout higher education; these 
are sometimes serious in their attack, sometimes flippant. They are to be 
found in the philosophy and in practice. They are to be found in the huge 
state universities, in privately operated colleges and universities, and in 
denominational colleges. This secularism presumes to give adequate and 
complete understandings of life without confronting God. 

The churches’ care of students, although steadily growing, scarcely 
keeps pace with the growth in student populations. In 1954 there were 
two million in college or university. It is estimated that there will be six 
million in 1970. One fact about 1954 reveals the problem. One hundred 
twenty-seven thousand students were attending state teachers’ colleges where 
there was at work one Protestant staff person in religious life; but there 
were 164,000 attending where there was no Protestant ministry on campus 
at all. 

Varied forms of ministry to this great population of students are being 
tried. Some have arisen at the initiative of the churches or of Christian 
leaders. These include federated ministry in which joint planning is done 
by representatives of the various denominations, Student Christian Associ- 
ations which sometimes have paid staff persons but more often do not, a 
co-operatively sponsored staff member who is supported by several denomi- 
nations and may add more churchly content to Student Christian Associ- 
ation program, and actual denominational mergers on campus. Some have 
arisen at the initiative of the college administration. These include ap- 
pointment of a college chaplain, the development of a college church (to be 
distinguished from chapel), development of departments of religion to take 
their place with other departments of the school, and college and church 
partnerships combining the best features of a number of the above methods. 

The great and intellectually vigorous student population of the nation 
represents a great mission field for the churches. This is true especially 
because there are representatives from all parts of the world. 


What thoughts might the Church of the Brethren have arising from these 
matters? 


Have we given enough emphasis to the vocation of teaching and ad- 
ministering education? If it be true that higher education is being hurt by 
secularism, then it would seem that what is most needed is very able Chris- 
tians who will consider higher education a true vocation. 
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To what extent are the philosophy and the practice of our own church 
schools shaped by secular ideas and ideals rather than by those derived from 
our Christian faith? It might be good to take a look at the system of giving 
grades, at the giving of scholarships on the basis of scholastic or athletic 
ability rather than on the basis of need, and at other aspects of college life. 

Is it a proper use of funds to invest them all in denominational schools? 
Might it not be more prudent and fairer to invest some of our funds in 
providing a Christian ministry in co-operation with other church groups for 
students in colleges where there is no religious ministry? 

Should we not encourage the specialized ministry to students as a 
worthy calling for some of our able ministerial candidates? Sometimes it 
seems as though we do this somewhat grudgingly as though this is not a 
quite worthy place for a man to invest his life. 


IV. ECONOMIC AND RACIAL STRATIFICATION 


What Oberlin had to say 

The report of Division III pointed to the fact that the composition of 
very few of our churches is mixed, either racially or in the economic levels 
from which membership is.drawn. Even among the few that have mixed 
memberships a careful examination will make clear that often these churches 
are really single group churches with only token representatives from other 
than the dominant racial or economic group. 

It is claimed, on the basis of some rather careful studies, that some of 
the local congregations have more the nature of a social club than of a true 
spiritual fellowship. Even the worship forms tend to reflect the socio- 
economic stratification and then it is claimed that there are real racial dif- 
ferences in worship preferences which make integration of races in worship 
impracticable. 

What do Brethren need to think of in these areas? 

To what extent does our desire to “keep peace” prevent us from 
building churches that cut across racial and economic lines in membership? 
It is not easy to build an interracial fellowship—even in a church. But if 
the church is the church of Christ, it should be done. 

Is it not true that pastors are not free to speak a prophetic word on 
racial relations because of the threat to their job security if they do? 

Is there anyone articulate in the Church of the Brethren who says a 
word in behalf of the labor movement that would in any sense cause union 
members to feel that they belong to or have a champion in our fellowship? 
Or is it true that almost entirely our public utterances have been in behalf 
of agriculture and on the side of management in industry? ; 
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Do we have ministers and laymen who in their communities, whether 
north or south of the Mason-Dixon Line, are engaging in serious conversa- 
tions with similar persons from other denominations as to how the churches 
can assist in peaceful movement toward racial integration both in schools 
and churches? We are glad for the decisions of the Supreme Court but we 
regret that a church with the name of Brethren did not long ago point the 
direction in its own membership composition. 


CONCLUSION 


Influences both toward and away from a fuller Christian unity are to be 
found in cultural processes such as we have listed. In population movement, 
in contact with government policies, in the life of students on college 
campuses, and in the area of racial and economic stratification there are 
forces that help and hinder, that mould or deform the shape of the unity 
which God is trying to bring in his church. Our responsibility is to study, 
to understand, and to use these forces for God’s purposes. 





Christian Unity— 
Our Obligation to Make It a Reality 


DeWitt L. MILLER 


The modern ecumenical movement should commend itself to all 
serious-minded Brethren. It is deeply rooted in the emerging emphasis 
upon Biblical theology and is finding its direction in the renewed emphasis 
on a study of the Scriptures. 

This background has much in common with that of our own church. 
No finding of historical research is more authenticated than the fact that 
the early Brethren were sincere in their desire to know and understand the 
Word of God as contained in the Bible. Modern Biblical scholarship has 
brought to our time the fresh insight that God did not create his people 
for isolation but for community. While it is true that God is interested in 
people as individuals, it is through the called-out community that God’s 
creative, redemptive, and empowering activity manifests itself. This is seen 
throughout the entire history of ancient Israel. God called Abraham as a 
person but he was called for the purpose of founding a nation. In the 
Abrahamic promise we discover that it is through the nation which Abra- 
ham is to found that all peoples of the earth are to be blessed. Isaiah points 
out that it is to be through the corporate witness of God’s people that sal- 
vation is to reach to the ends of the earth. 

Within the act of God’s creation there is an inescapable imperative to 
the unity which only true community can bring. If we discover an impera- 
tive for Christian unity within the purpose of God’s creation it becomes even 
clearer to us through the revelation of Christ. Two very familiar scriptures 
set this forth in an irrefutable way. The one is in the famous Good Shep- 
herd passage in John 10, where Jesus states in no uncertain terms that his 
sheep are not limited to any one clan or class, color, creed, or country. 
Rather, they are to be “one flock” with “one shepherd.” Another passage 
is even more familiar. It appears in the High Priestly prayer of John 17. 


DeWitt L. Miller is the pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. A native of Bridgewater, Virginia, he received his college training at 
Bridgewater, and is a graduate of Bethany Biblical Seminary. He has held pastorates 
in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Washington, D. C. He is the author 
of The Mastery of the Master; and with his wife, Mary Hartsough Miller, of the new 
devotional book, Meditations on Brethren Life. 
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CurIsTIAN UniTy — Our OBLIGATION TO MAKE IT A REALITY 


No one who takes Jesus seriously can ever forget that on the night before he 
was crucified, when he poured out his soul to God in prayer, he prayed 
that those who follow him might be one as he and the Father are one. The 
unity which is sought by the ecumenical movement is not the dream of men 
who have a peculiar bias, but it is a stubborn fact grounded in the purpose 
of God that becomes ever more apparent as our understanding and appre- 
ciation of the mind of Christ continue to grow. 

This imperative for Christian unity is also to be seen in the nature of 
the church. Christians have long thought of themselves as the people of 
the new covenant. They have felt that when ancient Israel rejected Jesus as 
the Messiah and would not give ear to the message of Paul’s preaching, 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit they were directed to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles. We know from Christian history that differences of 
opinion were not long in manifesting themselves among the early Chris- 
tians. All of First Corinthians is devoted to maintaining the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace. Almost every New Testament letter has pas- 
sages in it concerning the differing points of view among those who would 
proclaim the doctrine of Christ. Paul came right out and asked the question, 
“Is Christ divided?” The obvious answer then and now is that Christ is not 
divided and that those who follow him should be one in him. 

Paul, the great interpreter of our Lord, uses a very meaningful figure 
in the familiar phrase, “the body of Christ.” This implies that the various 
members of the body will not work at cross-purposes with each other. Paul 
is aware that all men do not possess the same gifts and therefore will express 
their worship and their service in manifold ways but always in the con- 
sciousness that they belong to Christ and are members one of the other. 
They worship and serve one Lord; they share one faith; they have expe- 
rienced one baptism. While their gifts may differ they are to be motivated 
by the same Spirit. 

Any Biblical doctrine of the church is all inclusive. It brings through 
its gates all men of every class, race, creed and nation and unites them into 
one. Just as the church became the “new Israel,” it also inherited the task 
of witnessing before all men to the mighty acts of God. It is the church’s 
responsibility to carry the message of God’s redeeming love to the ends of 
the earth. Again referring to the High Priestly prayer of Jesus, we learn 
that an unbelieving world will not accept the message of the gospel unless 
it is delivered with a united voice. 

Thus we see that the demand for Christian unity is inherent in the 
purpose of God, the mind of Christ, and the nature and mission of the 
church. How then are we to look at the divisiveness of Protestant Chris- 
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tianity, especially as it refers to our own church? In this anniversary year 
we are committed to a re-evaluation of our history. As we look at the 
pietistic movement, for instance, we see that three different approaches 
were made to the excesses and the shortcomings of the church which made 
it abhorrent to many people at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
We discover that Francke and Spener expressed their pietistic sympathies by 
trying to reform the church from within. At the opposite pole was Ernest 
Christopher Hochmann von Hochenau, who completely renounced all 
types of organized expression of the Christian religion. He sought to 
express his faith in his own life and the demand for community in person- 
to-person contacts. 

The third attempt was that made by Alexander Mack and his associates. 
They understood the need for community. They saw clearly the need for a 
church and so they sought to reform the church by organizing another one 
which would be — insofar as it was humanly possible — an expression of 
the New Testament ideal. As we survey those early years of our history we 
cannot help but be impressed with the way in which they went about seeking 
to discover God’s will. They were faithful in searching the Scriptures; they 
were earnest and serious in their prayers for guidance. It is interesting to 
see how they used an ancient equivalent of what we would call group 
dynamics whereby they were constantly checking the convictions they held 
with others who were engaged in a prayerful and serious study of the Word. 


Perhaps our church today would not deal very sympathetically with 
adventurous and prophetic souls who would manifest a tendency to take the 
attitude of a Hochmann or a Mack. The truth of the matter is that most 
of the time we are pretty well satisfied with what we’re doing, the way things 
are, and the direction in which we’re moving. Even those who would 
change the church from within have a difficult time. It would ill behoove 
us to say that Martin Luther, John Calvin, Menno Simons, John Wesley, 
and Alexander Mack were wrong in becoming schismatics. It is pertinent 
to point out that many of the reforms for which they labored have become 
a recognized part of all those who share the Protestant Christian heritage. 
Our experience of the Christian faith has been genuine and satisfying and 
within the stream of our church’s life we have found our lives enriched by 
God’s grace. It is quite difficult to believe that any instrument which has 
been used of God in such a marvelous way could in any sense come under 
judgment. But as “the good is often the enemy of the best” we need to 
confess that our vision has been limited and that we still need to become 
aware that the full dimensions of the gospel are beyond our partial com- 
prehension. 
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Another aspect of the problem lies in the fact that many Brethren 
would defend our sectarianism on the grounds of being faithful to the 
gospel. This brings us directly to two problems, one which we share 
with immersionist groups and the other which is peculiar to us, namely, 
our manner of observing baptism and the Lord’s supper. It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed throughout Christendom that baptism is almost universally 
practiced, that in this sacrament God comes to man with a gracious and 
redemptive purpose, offering him forgiveness and sustaining the new life in 
Christ, enabling him to grow by his grace and the gift of the Spirit into 
the fullness of his stature that we may be conformed to the image of his 
Son. It is further agreed that the form is secondary to the spiritual event 
it celebrates and with perhaps only one exception all churches regard it as 
a means of entry into the universal church and not only into membership 
of a particular denomination. We have to confess that we have not always 
been true to the deeper meanings of the rite. 


When we go beyond these areas of general agreement the difficulty 
increases. Along with most immersionist groups we have insisted upon the 
faith of the one being baptized as prerequisite to the act. Within our own 
fellowship there is doubtless a great deal of difference as to whether the 
moment of baptism is the moment when God’s regenerative powers enter 
into the life of the person or whether it is merely the celebration of a spiritual 
change that has already taken place. Those who adhere to the latter point 
of view should perhaps give greater consideration to baptism as the sacra- 
ment which places an individual within the context of God’s grace in which 
faith can grow and develop. In this connection we have drifted as a church 
into the practice of the consecration of babies without ever clarifying in the 
minds of our people the distinction between baptism and consecration. We 
also need to ask with regard to our consecration service how far it goes in the 
direction of making the child of Christian parents feel that he is a part of 
the family of God. We have not clarified in the minds of ministers and 
much less in the minds of the laity the responsibility of the church for the 
“unbaptized child.” 


Furthermore, in view of our insistence upon the faith of the one being 
baptized, how insistent are we that all baptized persons bear witness in 
their lives to the death and resurrection of Christ? To put it very bluntly, 
do we show that we are not our own but are disciples of the sovereign Lord 
in ways that are peculiar to us as immersionists, in ways that are not ex- 
perienced or to be found among those who are baptized as babies and later 
confirmed? These questions urge themselves upon us with almost terrifying 
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insistence and must be answered satisfactorily before we have any right to 
make the form of baptism an issue of division. 

When we turn to the communion service we have a problem which is 
peculiarly our own in that we go beyond the eucharist to include the re- 
enacting of all that took place in the upper room on the night of Jesus’ 
farewell. The first question we need to face is whether in our insistence 
upon “full” communion we have made as much of the eucharist as we 
should. Have we fully appreciated the depth of man’s depravity, his alien- 
ation from God, and the tremendous significance of the sacrament of the 
broken body and the shed blood? A related question would suggest that 
perhaps there has been a sort of sectarian pride in the observance of the 
feet-washing and the agape that actually makes us unworthy to celebrate the 
eucharist. On the other hand, it has been the experience of many that the 
demands of humility and service and brotherly love expressed in our peculiar 
rites have made us so aware of our need of divine grace that the eucharist 
takes on meaning it would not otherwise have. That being true for many, 
we need to face a third question as to whether the degree of humility, will- 
ingness to serve, and exercise of brotherly love has been markedly different 
among those of us who have held to the full communion from what it has 
been among those who have not. We should realize that the induction of 
ceremonial acts which encourage moral and spiritual excellence can very 
easily be used to encourage pride in human achievements while we forget 
that it is only by grace that we are saved through faith. 

As we face this whole area of our church’s life, it would be helpful to 
see ourselves as others see us. If other Christians have not observed in us a 
quality of life which is inseparably related to our peculiar practices in such 
measure and in such a winsome way that they have been compelled to 
admire and desire it for themselves, we might well question whether its value 
for us is sufficient to justify our being contentious and divisive about it. 

We cannot escape this final sought: we must consider with utter 
seriousness the fact that the eucharist is the sacrament of communion 
between Christ and his body. For division to exist at this spot is certainly 
a serious apostasy. The least we can do in light of the challenge of these 
questions is to commit ourselves to the task of creating within our church 
a climate in which the unity we have in Christ, a God-given unity, can be 
more fully realized. 

The Oberlin Conference on Faith and Order committed itself to seek- 
ing this unity and believes it will take shape along three lines. (1) “The 
unity we envision will be a unity which gives visible expression to the fact 
that we, too, belong to the one household of God.” This should certainly 
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mean that we will place no barriers in the way of any member of Christ's 
family entering fully into the shared life, worship, and witness of any of 
our churches. It should mean that we will recognize the ministry of a min- 
ister belonging to any of the family of churches as being a valid ministry. 
It surely means that the Lord’s table will really be his table. The words 
whosoever will surely will constitute the only invitation and all who 
desire the blessings and mercy of God will find a brotherly welcome 
there. (2) “The unity we seek will require the kind of structures and 
symbols which will act as living centers of loyalty, transcending the more 
limited loyalties which we have hitherto accepted.” This requires that we 
must endeavor to manifest to the world a greater measure of unity than that 
which is presently manifest in the corporate life of our several churches. 
This will not be easy. The pressures of denominational programs are im- 
perative. A minister in a local church depends for his success in the minis- 
try on the way he responds to these pressures. It makes it very difficult to 
give first place in the life of a local community to that which manifests the 
unity of the body of Christ. (3) “Within these structures of the church there 
will have to be freedom of expression of those insights into truth which the 
Holy Spirit gives to men as he chooses. Among the misconceptions preva- 
lent among us, none is so groundless as the notion that unity must be 
equated with uniformity. Nothing of lasting value in God’s gift to us will be 
forfeited, though we may expect that under the corrective of our different 
gifts and insights the Holy Spirit may lead us into new apprehensions of 
the truth and more adequate ways to express our unity in Christ.” 

For Brethren to be under the Lordship of Jesus Christ requires that 
they give proper consideration to the Biblical truth of the oneness of all 
faithful people within the plan and purpose of God. To do this might mean 
that we would consider merging with some other denomination or denomi- 
nations. It does mean for the immediate future at least that we should 
realize more fully the purposes and will of God within our own fellowship. 
God alone knows what the future has in store along this line. Certainly as 
we emerge from the anniversary year into the anniversary CALL program we 
should be motivated by the primary goal that Christ shall be the Lord of 
our lives and the Lord of our church. Trusting him for the future as our 
fathers trusted him for the past should leave us with the assurance that 
under the Lordship of Christ the best is yet to be. 





Thinking With Sober Judgment 


The Conciliar Movement and the Nature of the Unity We Seek 


J. QUINTER MILLER 


Throughout Christendom, men and women are more strongly con- 
vinced of their oneness in Christ. In fact, hundreds of communions the 
world over are soberly reflecting upon their peculiar gifts and graces, or, as 
St. Paul expressed it, “the measure of faith which God has assigned,” so as 
to discharge their rightful function as a part of the one body. This reflection 
is sobering and creative. The humility engendered is a preparatory step 
for the discovery of new ways and means for each communion to present 
itself as a “living sacrifice,” striving earnestly to become more acceptable 
unto God. This is our spiritual worship. Is this not the inner purpose of 
the Church of the Brethren? 

Generations ago certain Christians began to perceive the need for unity. 
They launched activities designed to enable persons from many communions 
to work together toward common ends. Ministerial associations, Sunday- 
school conventions, and United Church Women resulted from such early 
efforts. Generally these early beginnings were made by individual Chris- 
tian people desiring to work with other Christians. 

Today a new type of co-operative Christian effort has become norma- 
tive. Building upon the sacrificial endeavor of stalwart ecumenical pioneers 
like Charles H. Brent, Marion Lawrence, William Adams Brown, John R. 
Mott, Walter Scott Athearn, and D. W. Kurtz, churches in their representa- 
tive capacity as churches now seek to witness representatively to their 
“oneness in Christ.” This effort was signally strengthened by the action of 
the 1941 Annual Meeting in authorizing the Church of the Brethren to 
become a member of the Federal Council of Churches (now the National 
Council of Churches) and the World Council of Churches. The vision of 
Paul H. Bowman and M. R. Zigler has been remarkably vindicated by the 
processes of ecumenical sharing resulting from this fellowship. Subse- 
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quently councils of churches have been established by district action (with 
other state judicatorial bodies of the respective communions) and by the 
congregations in city, county, and local communities. Nearly one thousand 
such councils, which the member bodies have now established, are the re- 
sponsible agents of the member communions. The basis of this association 
is Christological and evangelical. ‘Through these councils at the various 
geographical levels, Church of the Brethren congregations, districts, regions, 
and the General Brotherhood Board co-operate with some fifty other com- 
munions to manifest to the world the fact of their oneness in Christ. In the 
providence of God, the time has come. And there is nothing so powerful 
in the world as an idea whose time has come. 


THE MEASURE OF FAITH WHICH GOD ASSIGNS 


In striving to understand the nature of our oneness in Christ, we start 
with the fact, as Angus Dun suggests, “that the nature of the unity we seek 
is simply the unity which Jesus Christ is trying to realize in and through 
his people.” The implication seems clear from the Biblical perspective of 
the “one body” that Christian unity is desired by Christ himself. 

Brethren are under a high mandate from above. God loved the world 
so much that he gave his Son. Surely the mind of Christ calls for the con- 
tinuing renewal of the Brethren mind and heart to this end that “they all 
may be one.” Every branch of the church must give, out of the fullness of 
its life and thought, that the wholeness of the body may become the appro- 
priate agent of the Holy Spirit. Then, and perchance not until then, will 
the world truly believe. 

Our Church of the Brethren heritage is replete with examples of shared 
life. Brethren Service around the world was built upon the multiple prac- 
tices of feeding the hungry, visiting the sick, and clothing the naked. For a 
time narrower theological insights retarded full ecumenical activity in some 
areas. But the glory of today’s witness is the widespread tendency of Breth- 
ren congregations to take their rightful place in church councils. Here 
measures of faith and insight are shared; new learnings from the whole 
family of God in Christ are appropriated and the total body of Christ is 
upbuilded in love. Wherever Brethren, Methodists, Presbyterians, Luth- 
erans, Episcopalians, Christians, Baptists, and other Christian groups thus 
share in common tasks, God’s work is advanced. Because of the greater 
awareness of their togetherness in faith in Jesus Christ, his gospel of love 
and redemptive power can be preached and taught and lived and shared. 
The services performed together are mutual ones undertaken by the 
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churches as brethren in Christ. The witness given by such action testifies 
to a unity in Christ that is deeper than divisions in faith and order. 

Is the faith of co-operating Christians modified by co-operation? Yes, as 
a helpful by-product, subtle but mysterious and profound. Each participat- 
ing communion is thereby enriched through sharing the treasures of faith 
and practice of the other co-operating churches. Faith is enriched, devotion 
is deepened, vision is broadened. Such participation is profoundly mean- 
ingful and will usually lead to a re-examination of our understanding of 
God's purpose for his church and his will for our denomination and con- 


gregation. 


IMPELLING REASONS FOR WORKING TOGETHER IN UNITY 


While acknowledging that we still do not always see clearly the straight 
and open path, we believe important forward steps have been taken by the 
churches through their various councils of churches. The reasons which 
led the churches to create their “councils” are similar to those leading to 
united action all over the world. “Destiny,” some writer has observed, “is 
driving the churches together as a storm drives deer together in a pass in the 
hills.” Crises in community life and in national and world affairs impel the 
churches to act in concert even before they want so to do. Consider a few 
examples: 

(1) The burgeoning population with its unprecedented mobility which 
raises important unanswered issues in church extension. Many congrega- 
tions are now composed of members drawn from dozens of communions. 
The determining factors leading to the choice of a local church home by 
average Protestant young married people today are: nearness, friendships, 
quality and diversity of program, and challenge of Christian calling. Can 
restricted membership and “close communion” be justified as an adequate 
strategy for any denomination, especially when we remember that there is 
just one body—‘“one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of us all, who is above and through all and in all”? A sobering re-examina- 
tion of institutional separations and an obedience to the prompting of the 
ecumenical spirit are indeed mandatory! 

(2) The Christian world mission, with the recognition that both the 
sending and the receiving churches are parts of the whole. Surely the 
younger churches’ emerging vision of unity suggests that churches at the 
home base in America must abandon their narrower sectarian practices 
and design a strategy for world outreach that is true to the churches’ 
inner unity in Christ. This is urgently upon us because “in mission” the 
church is one. 
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(3) The spiritual illiteracy of today, with the current urban chaos of 
many delinquent young people. Ministering to this need calls for a massive 
renewal of commitment by a nurturing church to teach “them to observe 
all the things I have commanded.” 

(4) The issues of church and state, with the promise of concerted inter- 
denominational efforts to teach the faith to all the community’s children. 
Here is another impelling obligation of a co-operatively united church. 
This is perhaps the community’s primary summons to Protestantism. 

To these four impelling reasons for working together may be added a 
vast field of such additional needs as: chaplaincy in institutions, a vital 
radio and television ministry, mobilizing the community for effective action 
in stewardship and evangelism, and the voicing of the Christian conscience 
on pressing moral issues. The charting of an effective strategy for perform- 
ing these Kingdom tasks is impossible to a divided church. Step by step a 
co-operatively united church is learning to think and plan and speak and act 
together. 

The faith of co-operating Christians is modified and enhanced. We 
learn from one another. The treasures of insight from many traditions and 
polities are shared among brethren, each teaching, each learning, each with 
the other meeting the unsolved problems of both. It’ is doubtful whether 
Christian unity can come by any other approach. The conciliar approach 
has demonstrated that— 


a. Co-operation makes for acquaintance. Without it, our 
acquaintance as Christians is narrowly denominational. 

b. Acquaintance leads to confidence. We come to know 
our brethren in Christ and we have confidence that 
they follow Christ. 


c. Confidence leads to trust and an assured feeling that 
we are truly one in our common allegiance to Christ. 


Within these associations, as Robert L. Calhoun asserted in his master- 
ful address at Oberlin on Christ and the Church, “the Holy Spirit is 
establishing, maintaining, and extending community, koinonia, living com- 
munication, sharing, spiritual oneness.” Herein we experience the “vital 
importance of participation, for personal renewal and the life of faith and 
love.” The Holy Spirit helps us in our “‘weakness.” 

Out of these associations, built through co-operative thinking, working, 
praying, suffering, speaking, and acting together, there comes a sense of 
belonging together. This process of growing together, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, is the fruit of co-operatively working together. 
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THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK 


This question, What is the nature of the unity we seek? may now be 
answered quite simply and briefly. It is this: We seek a quality of love 
and understanding, among Christians, which sublimates differences in de- 
nomination, and creed, and race, and class. 

Love is the elemental bond which binds Christians together. In times 
of great crisis, the world has exclaimed, “See how these Christians love each 
other.” When this quality of love is present, no difference in structure, or 
creed, or race can mar it. The first and second great commandments point 
toward this objective. 

Richard Niebuhr, in his report on The Study of Theological Education, 
sets forth the purpose of the church and its ministry as “the increase among 
men of the love of God and neighbor.” This love, among all God’s chil- 
dren, in the neighborhoods and geographical communities of the world, 
characterizes the nature of the unity we seek. 

The church is the body of Christ. She is the congregation of those who 
are called by grace. Faith is not the holding of correct doctrines, but per- 
sonal fellowship with God in Christ. Doctrine is of importance, but its 
place, William Temple wrote, is secondary not primary. Unity within 
diversity is always present when the love of the brethren arises out of co- 
operative action. As we share the treasured gifts and graces of each member 
church, faith and life are enriched immeasurably, and Christian love is 
strengthened. 

In the language and thought of the Oberlin Conference, “we perceive 
more clearly and steadily that our many streams of faith and life spring from 
one fountain and we find ourselves startled again and again by the realiza- 
tion that the river of truth is one.” 

This truth can become an invincible force. In the language of St. 
Paul, when writing to the churches of Ephesus, “when each part is working 
properly, the body of Christ is upbuilded in love.” Let us strive to attain 
that quality of love among Christians that nothing can separate us from 
the love of Christ or from one another. The measure of this unity is not 
to be found in isolation and apartness, but in outgoing service to the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. 





Brethren Youth and the Ecumenical Movement 


GLADDEN ScHROCK 


It is common knowledge in ecumenical circles that youth has a unique 
contribution to make to the ecumenical movement. The fascinating capac- 
ity to overlook differences, prejudices, color, ecclesiastical networks, 
interdenominational tensions, and the common divergencies of Biblical 
interpretations makes youth a vital instrument of communication between 
denominations. 

Seldom, if ever, has the world turned so expectantly to the churches 
for guidance. We dare not betray its faith with petty differences and the 
blind assertions of inveterate traditions adamant to progress. This is the 
hour, as indeed is every hour, when the church must emerge from the 
churches, re-asking and re-answering the basic questions, using contempo- 
rary phraseology. We have come, as it were, suddenly into the “Hall of 
a Thousand Mirrors,” reflecting, mimicking, and glaring our inadequacies 
which we once could hide in our secluded existence. 

It takes nerve to re-evaluate. Youth has nerve and must use it, with 
guidance, toward this end. I am not alone in believing that there is a neces- 
sary contribution to be made to the ecumenical movement by Brethren 
youth. That Brethren youth are challenged is unquestionable. How they 
will respond is not yet certain. The challenge poses several questions. Is it 
possible to retain a set of life values which transcends oratory, rhetoric, and 
public opinion? Can a pietistic tradition enlarge itself to speak sharply 
and prophetically to concrete situations in a very real world? Can Brethren 
youth have the proper relationship to the world to understand it, or are 
they foredoomed, as some argue, to a witness best described as pietistic ef- 
frontery? Can we preserve the leavening spirit of our tradition without the 
too-prevalent and sometimes parallel tradition of withdrawal from the 
world? These questions are difficult to answer. Yet they are as real as life 
is real. 

Let us take the matter of values. It is popular to accuse teen-agers of 
having no beliefs, no values. It is much easier to accuse them than to help 
them acquire beliefs and values. As I view the national scope of youth 
work in the ecumenical movement, I look to the Brethren for the element 
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of conscience, for the dimension of life unaccounted for by logic or objec- 
tive analysis. I fear for the churches when their dogmas are born from 
objective, categorizing issuants. You don’t measure the cross with a meter 
stick. This does not mean that I discount reason and the mental process. 
Not at all. We too glibly equate the intellect with cold objectivity; the mind 
with passionless analysis. 

The mind is not the mind without motivations wrought by subjectivity. 
Analysis can juxtapose beliefs but it cannot believe them. So I look with 
fear and trembling to the Brethren youth, to see if they can be motivated 
by belief, mindful belief to be sure, but belief with depth and courage and 
strength. If we fail to perpetuate this end we have failed the vitality of our 
tradition. 

Perhaps the sharpest and most critical line ever to be drawn is that line 
separating the essential tradition from the superfluous tradition. No tra- 
dition is static. To retain the centrality of a dynamic tradition while ad- 
justing to a changing world is a disturbing enterprise. We are not clear in 
our own denomination just what are the essentials, what the superfluities. 

The ecumenical movement provides, by its very nature, motivation to 
re-evaluate, appraise, and-approach one’s own tradition. This is both sal- 
vation and threat to a denomination. Uppermost in the teen-ager’s mind is 
the experience at hand, the needs, the desires, the frustrations. Ecumenical 
fellowships provide a fulfillment of certain needs as well as a chance to 
witness how others fulfill similar needs, but in terms of their own traditions. 
I have experienced very deep and gratifying fellowships with Lutheran, 
Methodist, Brethren, Episcopalian, Baptist, and other groups. But I found 
the unity threatened most just where such unity is to be initiated — at the 
communion table. I have experienced real confrontation with the pain of 
our division even in the midst of fellowship with youth who turn with 
eager minds to search out their own traditions, trying to find the meaning 
of what they stand for. From this comes the test of our tradition. Have we 
the wherewithal to withstand the questioning, doubting, probing mind of 
an eager generation? 

The United Christian Youth Movement approved and has now under 
way machinery to implement a peace educational program whereby all 
youth shall learn the alternatives to war as well as armed-service outlets. It 
is too early to predict the outcome. We watch it with rapt attention and 
fervent hope. But this is only a start, an entree into the field, which must be 
followed up by intelligent, creative youth who are wed to the idea that war 
is wrong. 

Whether it is a legitimate goal to urge all youth to denounce war is 
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not fully agreed upon interdenominationally. The dilemma of the war 
problem is not in the fact that there are divergent ideas regarding what is 
right and what is wrong but that a decision must be made. It is in having 
no beliefs concerning war, in having never thought, that the hazard is 
found. We have on the one hand too many shallow pacifists who feel that 
the war problem is to be solved simply by practicing the spirit of pacifism 
and on the other hand those pragmatists who reduce law to relativity, action 
to expediency, and conviction to rationalization. We must not only teach 
what we believe to be right, we must teach what it is to believe, what it 
means to have convictions. 

The accusation has come to Brethren youth that they have no knowl- 
edge of what the real world is like. —To some extent we must concede the 
view to be well grounded. Pietism is notorious for its blind spots, and the 
illusion of a transformed world is often the price we pay for the self- 
imposed seclusion we undergo. But this is not the whole story. There is a 
reality, a bead on transformation, a “world-amelioration process” which is 
often in possession of the sects, albeit their knowledge of how to implement 
it may be lacking. 

The ecumenical movement is urging (and will succeed because life 
first and always urges) the youth to enter a new understanding of life, of the 
world, of man, and consequently of God. If only we could say to Brethren 
youth, “Meet, confront, fellowship with a motley of mankind. Understand 
man and you can love him. Close your door on him and he forever re- 
mains a quest forgotten, a foe at heart.” Someone once said, “If you are 
to witness effectively for a belief, go with a man his own way until you run 
the risk of becoming like him.” Hiding one’s eyes from the light will not 
conquer the fear of darkness. Shutting one’s self from the family of man 
does not cure the fear that one’s faith cannot be tested and survive. 

With the meeting of new people and experiences will come new vocab- 
ularies to express our convictions. There is a note of sadness and self- 
deception in the renouncement of form, of the arts, just as there would 
surely be were we to strike from our lips all word formations. Convictions 
wane with shallow worship. Shallow worship springs from. barren minds. 
Barren minds show little knowledge of tools to work with. How much an 
art figure the meetinghouse has become! How much pride in the straight 
collar! How much symbolism in the bonnet! 

The ecumenical movement necessarily must alter our worshiping. 
Again our fear tells us out. We have worshiped with limitations, have 
praised with reservation. If God is to be praised is there not use for brush 
as well as pen? Architecture as well as the word of mouth? Dance as well 
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as music? Drama as well as oratory? We cannot escape symbolism. We live 
symbolically, and our fear of symbols comes more from ignorance of them 
than from their native evil. As we pray with Lutherans, Quakers, or any 
other tradition, and the reality of their form falls dead upon our senses, may 
God forgive our foolish ways! Pride is a reality worse than the perversion 
of any symbol. Let us be delivered from taking pride in our little under- 
standing. Our youth should have the freedom to experiment with worship. 
When we approach worship with our entire gamut of expressions we may 
then better register and define the greatness of the Infinite. 

To put in one phrase what the ecumenical movement means to Breth- 
ren youth, I would say it means what everything else ought to mean, the 
encouragement to live. I can see a great courage in our youth, a great truth. 
It is for us to make certain that their passion for life outlives their fears, 
that their hearts find a place in a fetid world of critique and categorization. 
Most of all the ecumenical movement points out paths of life, not unknown 
before, but now with a growing premium for the honest searcher. 

We must be the conscience for a troubled world. With the anniversary 
of the Church of the Brethren what better time to ponder the question, 
“Who am I to be called a son of Creation?”” Tomorrow’s strength is threaded 
precariously to the deep and growing faith of all who dare to call themselves 
“alive” today. Give me a man creatively alone, and I'll give you the keys 
to the Kingdom. 





Christ and the Church 


Rosert L. CALHOUN 


We have come to Oberlin because, with millions of fellow Christians, 
we crave fuller realization of the unity that properly belongs to the church 
of Jesus Christ. Many of us would agree that “the unity we seek” is in 
some sense already real, else we could not all seek it. But if we should 
try, one by one, to tell one another more precisely what it is we are seeking, 
it would soon be evident that we have come with many different ideas of 
unity, some clear, some vague, some compatible and some incompatible with 
one another. A part of our task here is to explore together a fresh approach 
to the basic question — what kind of unity we can and ought to seek. 

Our problem is central in the ecumenical awakening of the present 
century, a problem at once practical and theoretical. Practically, it is our 
obligation to recognize, realize, and manifest the unity that is of the very 
being of the church, in the midst of the diversity and division that veils and 
in some respects contradicts our unity. Theoretically, our task is to seek 
better understanding of our actual situation, of its roots and past develop- 
ments, its vital forms and stresses, and its real possibilities for amendment. 

A first fundamental insight, shared by all of us, is that both our unity 
and our diversity — even our division — arise out of God’s working with 
men in history. To try to separate divine initiative and human response in 
the life of the church is to obscure the real nature of our problem. To as- 
sign diversity and division, for example, solely to human obliquity gives a 
false impression of the depth and subtlety of the task of seeking the unity 
that is vital to the church’s being. It is necessary to recognize that the unity 
we seek cannot exist at all without diversity, in which are disclosed the 
bounty of God and the manifold gifts of his Spirit, not less truly than the 
weaknesses of men. Even our divisions and dissensions, which we are in 
duty bound to overcome, bear witness — sometimes in tortured ways — to 
God’s demand for devotion to truth, as well as to man’s frequent confusion 
as to what is true. It may well be that more vivid realization of other 
dimensions of our problem than those we are accustomed to seeing and to 
stressing can bring us an important step closer to the unity we need. 

Past efforts to attain that goal through better mutual understanding of 
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our differences have been fruitful but inconclusive. They have taught us 
much about ourselves and about one another, and have opened major lines 
of inquiry that call for continuing study. Moreover, engaging in common 
study of our differences has given us personal experience of community at 
one significant level, as individual members representing many traditions 
and organized communions within the church, while it has made us the 
more sensitive to our need for much deeper and more inclusive unity. At 
the same time, study that focuses attention primarily upon ourselves and 
our differences has inherent limitations as a way to overcome division. For 
the unity we seek lies, in a vital sense, beyond us, as well as deep-buried 
within us; and to attend too much to clarifying and understanding our 
differences can, in the absence of powerful correctives, have the effect of 
making divergent loyalties seem more compelling and exclusive than ever. 

The present course of study, therefore, is deliberately centered on the 
unity we have not first of all in ourselves, but in God: in our Creator, 
Redeemer, sanctifying Life-Giver. It is meant to go forward on two levels. 
One is technically theological. We are directed to inquire as sharply and 
systematically as we can into the meaning our common faith discerns in 
the active presence of God, in Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit for the 
church, and especially for her vital unity. The other level is existential. 
Together we seek such openness to the divine working and to one another 
that vital unity may in fact be more fully realized in and through us in ways 
beyond our understanding and conscious intent. 

Especially since this paper is addressed to many who have not shared 
directly in the sessions of our theological study commission since 1953, and 
is meant to draw together various strands of thought expressed and implied 
in our prior discussions, it seems proper to speak first of our theological 
perspective, and then of the church in that context. 


I. OUR THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Four main themes chiefly concern us here: faith in response to God; 
God for Christian faith; the centrality of Jesus Christ; the Holy Spirit. Of 
these, the last two are expressly included in our assignment for study; and it 
is hardly practicable to deal with them helpfully except in close relation 
with the first two. 


A. Faith in Response to God 


The appropriate response of man to the presence of God, at once 
revealed and hidden, transcendent and near at hand, is faith. In Christian 
history the word faith has various meanings, At the simplest, shallowest 
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level it means merely cognitive assent, belief, assensus. When I say yes to 
a proposition, or judge that a thing or a person is before me, or that an 
event happened yesterday or will happen tomorrow, I exercise belief of 
this least profound sort. Even here some risk is involved, in as far as my 
assertion goes beyond the most patent facts, and all the more if I stand 
ready to act in line with my belief. 

A second level or mode of faith is trust, confidence, fiducia, charac- 
teristically directed to persons or groups whom I judge dependable, and in 
whose keeping I am ready to place cherished possessions, my safety, my 
good name. It is thus that I may have faith in my friend, my comrades in 
arms, my country. Both involvement and risk are greater, and the import 
of this second sort of response for my personal existence is more profound 
than that of simple assent. “The devils also believe,” but they do not 
trust and their belief leaves them essentially unchanged. 

But even trust is not the full meaning of faith in God. When I trust 
my closest friend, my colleagues, my country, there is always one limitation 
that I cannot break without violating my deepest obligation as a morally 
responsible person. I cannot entrust to any fellow man or to any beloved 
community my responsibility for moral decision. Trust in any fellow 
creature must properly be bound by the condition: “as far as conscience 
will permit.” But when it is God who confronts me and evokes my belief 
and trust, this condition is meaningless. Faith in the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ is response to the One who gives existence, direction, and 
meaning to conscience itself — which is a shortened way of saying the One 
who gives existence, direction, and meaning to personal selfhood, without 
whom we could not be persons at all. In this context, faith in God (credere 
in deum, that goes beyond credere deum and credere deo) is commitment 
of my whole being — not simply of my mind, or of mind and conscious 
will. It includes both of these (assensus and fiducia), but it involves also 
the very roots of my existence from which acts of thought and will arise. 
Faith in God is reorientation of my whole self. It is this sort of redirection 
of personal existence that the existence of the church at once presupposes, 
exemplifies, and nurtures. 

But if this is to be said without the most flagrant circularity, it must 
be said at once that such faith is first of all a gift of God. With him and 
not with us is the beginning. His urgent, gracious presence evokes response 
in me, once the way is clear, as surely as sunlight evokes in a seeing eye the 
response that gives the eye its proper fulfillment. Faith, like vision, is a 
gift. At the same time it is free commitment. For no mechanical, coerced 
reaction could bring fulfillment to persons, compact of mind, feeling, and 
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will, created to acknowledge, love, and serve God as sons, ndt to be chattels 
and puppets. The response is evoked “once the way is clear,” and that 
means, among other things, once I cease my refusal to acknowledge the 
light. This is not to say I must first let down the bars, and then God will 
grant me life-giving faith. It is he who prompts and enables me to open 
my eyes, while at the same time it is I who must open them. The initiative 
is always with God; the response is mine. It is free response in the sense 
that in it I affirm God as the ground and goal of my own being, and thus, as 
in every act of love and loyalty, find fulfillment and liberation — precisely 
because in such a moment I can do no other. It is then that I become not 
less but more fully myself. 

In this situation is exemplified in small compass the realization of a 
covenant relationship. It goes without saying that in the Bible, whether in 
Exodus or Isaiah or the letter to the Hebrews, covenant does not mean a 
contract entered into for advantage and terminated at will. The covenant is 
established by God as an indispensable condition of full personal life for 
man. It has in view man’s essential nature as social being, and is itself 
constitutive, not to say creative, of social, moral, and personal existence. It 
is established in love and faithfulness on God’s side, and it demands faith 
and love from man, not as an arbitrary quid pro quo but as the only way of 
life in which man can become fully the person that God has created him 
to be. The covenant of law and grace (the two sides cannot really be sep- 
arated) is God’s gift — an exacting and costly gift, and at the same time an 
inescapable one. Whether men know it or not, they live as obligated mem- 
bers of a chosen, covenant-bound people — obedient or disobedient, but 
bound — bound, as Paul says, “in hope,” that in faith and love they may 
become free, covenanted heirs and not indentured slaves. 

For faith is a way of sharing in the freedom and bounty of God's 
household. In faith man apprehends and participates in a realm of truth, 
right, life, and love that extends always far beyond his grasp. In faith he is 
enabled to transcend himself in a new way, and so to live with new horizons, 
in hope of a new homeland. Faith is not knowledge, though it brings new 
knowledge and vitalizes what is old. Faith is not attainment, but participa- 
tion — both having and having-not, pressing on toward fulfillment that has 
been disclosed but not possessed. 


B. God for Christian Faith 

Perhaps the simplest way to identify the God in whom we believe is 
the most familiar. He is the living God known in the history of Israel, 
especially to the discerning eyes of prophets and seers, by his mighty acts of 
judgment and mercy; decisively revealed in Jesus Christ; and thus recog- 
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nizable by faith as unceasingly and all-powerfully active in the life of the 
church and of the entire world. To begin thus is to affirm once for all that 
the Bible — the whole Bible, and not some fraction of it — is indispensable 
as a guide to Christian faith. Probing critical study that tries incessantly to 
press closer to what the Biblical writers really say and mean, and candid, 
responsible use of the results of such study are presupposed. Otherwise we 
should find ourselves being guided not by acquaintance with the Bible as it 
is but by notions of our own as to what it ought to be. 


To take the Scriptures thus seriously does not mean that we are re- 
stricted to the Biblical text for either our acquaintance with God, who con- 
fronts us daily, or the words and ideas by which we try to convey to our- 
selves and others something of what we mean when we say “our God.” 
Most notably, the church in seeking to make clear what is meant when it 
affirms that “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” is one, has found 
it indispensable to declare that the oneness of God is not abstract, like the 
unity of a point or a proposition, but concrete, living, personal triunity. In 
so saying, Christian theology has gone beyond anything that is expressly 
affirmed in the Bible; and this (as Calvin and Barth, for example, have 
argued) because the church has found that the God proclaimed in the Old 
and New Testaments can all too easily be obscured in theological discourse 
by oversimplification. 

For Christians aware, whether reflectively or intuitively, of the force 
of this doctrinal decision, it has become “natural” though not always con- 
sciously reasoned to believe in God as triune: Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
one Supreme Being self-related, self-reflective, indivisible in existence and 
in action. This means, among other things, that in relation to every created 
being — the church and all else in nature and history — God acts always 
as one. Whether in creation, redemption, or sanctification, it is God who 
acts — never Father or Son or Holy Spirit alone, but all together in mutual- 
ity and harmony. 

Trinitarian doctrine thus gives distinctive shape to another Christian 
affirmation: that God immeasurably transcends the whole created world, 
and that he is everywhere and always concomitant and immanent, actively 
present with and within it. This affirmation applies alike to Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, and not (in analogy with some non-Christian theologies) 
so as to present the Father alone as transcendent, the Holy Spirit as im- 
manent, and the Son as somewhere between. 

Closely related to this declaration that God is at once transcendent and 
immanent is a similar one: that he is at once hidden and revealed. Again, 
the meaning is not that he is partly open to man’s comprehension and in 
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some other part closed away. The point is precisely that God as self- 
disclosed to us men remains mystery, not only in some secrets of his being 
that remain undisclosed but also in his self-revelation itself. Like “the peace 
of God that passes all understanding,” so too his justice and truth, his mercy 
and grace, his love, inescapably disclosed in Jesus Christ, baffle all our 
attempt at comprehension at the same time that they flood our minds and 
hearts with light. 


C. The Centrality of Jesus Christ 

Decisive disclosure has come in Jesus Christ, known to us first of all 
through the Scriptures. For Christian faith, man’s history finds its center 
and its crux in him. Man’s history on earth makes sense only as the living 
fabric of God’s creative, redemptive, and sanctifying life with men. But this 
is a perspective that unfocused history by itself could not provide. In Jesus 
Christ, for the eyes of faith, God provides it in the only conceivable way: 
in a personal embodiment of God’s life with man that does in fact give 
meaning to both past and future and relates the whole grim struggle tri- 
umphantly to the reign of God. 

For man, created to find his full manhood in covenanted communion 
with his Maker, in faith and in love toward God and neighbor, has a long, 
unpromising record of failure. Instead of trusting God, he has often tried 
to win security for himself by violence and deceit. Instead of seeking the 
good of his neighbors as having equal claims, he has often exploited or 
betrayed them for his own gain. Instead of fighting valiantly against the 
evils that threaten all men, he has often been callous or cowardly unless he 
was directly threatened. This is, of course, not the whole story. Men and 
women in every time and culture have on occasion been brave and faithful, 
generous, kind, and humble. What is still more vital, even at their worst 
they have not been able to break away from God’s care. The chief of sin- 
ners is still bound by the covenant of command and promise. God has never 
abandoned any man. But man in heedlessness, self-conceit, cruelty, and 
falsehood has turned against God, against his fellow man, and against his 
own true self as God's servant and child. Moreover, through generations 
of corporate living in families, tribes, and peoples, he has become enwound 
in the web of sin and its consequences, beyond his power to free himself. 
His very nature as social and moral self is twisted and vitiated, until the 
springs of his thought and action are corrupted, though not destroyed. 
Only the love and power of God can make him whole. 

The heart of the Christian gospel is a word of hope for man thus en- 
slaved to sin: “God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 

In the New Testament we have a record, sketchy but varied and vivid, 
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of the impact Jesus made on men of his own time and the two or three gen- 
erations that followed. One thing they said about him in various ways is 
that he was a mediator between God and man. One possible reading of that 
statement the church has long since rejected: he is not an intermediate 
being, a third party intervening between men and God. It is vital to 
Christian faith and understanding that God is his own mediator, “recon- 
ciling the world to himself.” But it remains true that Jesus is mediator in 
many ways that are crucial for men’s redemption from distrust of God and 
the ills that follow. He is the decisive revealer of man to himself, of the 
deadly power of sin, of the sovereign judgment and mercy of God, of the 
springs of new life in repentance, and the reality of eternal life in time. He 
is one who stirs in men revulsion against evil; disgust with self-centered, 
idolatrous, distorted selfhood; and radical conversion toward God. And all 
this because he is one who shares fully the plight of feeble men, caught in 
the tangled mass of original sin and plagued by the fears, deceits, and ag- 
gressions that spring from it, for our sake made “to be sin who knew no 
sin”; yet who by the power of God breaks those ancient bonds and opens the 
way to freedom. 


In his ministry and on his cross, he is the mediator of such unanswer- 
able judgment as men never clearly knew before —the judgment of God’s 
own self-sacrifice, that leaves man no place to hide. But in the same sacri- 
ficial life and death he is mediator, in these very same acts and sufferings, 
of God’s unconditional mercy that seeks out man before man knows his 
own need. He is the embodiment and the mediator of the covenant — of 
law and grace, of commandment and promise, of judgment and mercy: the 
creative, ordaining Word that embraces mankind and makes possible per- 
sonal existence and community. He is the mediator of the transforming 
spirit of holiness, of truth and love, that makes the covenant a word not of 
death but of life. 


Following the judgments of the earliest Christians, the church has af- 
firmed that Jesus Christ as mediator of divine judgment and mercy is him- 
self God-man, the Word incarnate. We make no pretense of understanding 
how this can be. For us, as for the writer to the Colossians, Christ is still 
“God’s mystery,” unveiled but not explained. Yet there are affirmations 
concerning his existence as God-man that seem congruous with the church’s 
faith. We say he is at once truly man and truly God. As true man he is in 
all essential ways one of us. He is an individual human person, body, mind, 
and spirit, child of a particular place and time, a man of his people, in- 
volved as we are in the finite web of nature and culture. Our weaknesses, 
perils, and frustrations were his also, and he felt them more acutely and 
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profoundly than we can do. He entered also into the accumulated mass of 
our sinfulness, in love identifying himself with us in all our misery, though 
in him the power of righteousness triumphed over our sin. To say that he 
was an individual human person is not to say that at any time he existed as 
a man apart from God. It is to say that he was truly man, individual and 
finite as every man must be. 

Precisely this full sharing of our lot is indispensable to his being truly 
universal man, embodying God’s purpose “as a plan for the fulness of time, 
to sum up all things in him.” Irenaeus in his central and continual stress on 
“recapitulation” or “summation” (anakephalaiosis, from Ephesians 1:10) as 
the key to both Christology and redemption doctrine had a clear and pro- 
found grasp of this truth: that in Jesus Christ universality is grounded in 
individual being and inseparable from it. Against every antihistorical sort 
of gnosticism within and without the church, this insistence is always vital, 
not to diminish but to strengthen the ascription of universal character and 
effect to Jesus’ life and death. 

In at least two ways his existence as man is of universal import: it 
illuminates all human existence, and it alters the entire human situation. 
This is to say, first, that in the presence of Jesus Christ, the nature and 
meaning of human existence in all its characteristic powers and limitations, 
its promise and its corruption, are made clear as they were not and could 
not be without him. It is to say, secondly, that by his coming, the actual 
conditions under which human life goes on are permanently changed, both 
for those who know him and for those who as yet do not. The world is a 
different place for men to live in because he has lived in it as a man among 
men. It is not enough to regard his individual existence simply as an 
instance or illustration of general principles already fully in force. The 
point is that his actual existence brings into being and effect a new historical 
situation that alters both the balance of forces at work in human life and 
the meaning that such life can have. All this involves in another context the 
reality of participation, already noticed in what was said about faith. The 
universal impact of Jesus Christ as an individual human person entails, on 
the one hand, unrestricted participation by him in the lot of mankind, and 
on the other hand participation by all other men, in varying ways and 
degrees, in the new mode of human life brought into being by his coming. 

If we ask what is this new mode of human life, a full answer would 
have to attempt at the very least to portray in some detail the deep anxieties 
and the surface frivolities, the capricious brilliance, instability, and cruelty 
along with the stern heroism of the ancient pagan world; the moral insight 
and exalted vision along with the religious exclusiveness, the stress on legal 
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rectitude, and the fierce theocratic nationalism of the Jewish community in 
Palestine; and the growing emancipation and redirection of human life, a 
liberation hampered and distorted but never annulled by failures of many 
sorts, as the Christian gospel has become effective for one people after an- 
other. This obviously is a task for major historical works, not for a para- 
graph here. What can be said briefly is that in Jesus Christ a new living 
basis for hope, a new standard and stimulus for a shared life of faith and 
love, and a new focus of unity came into human existence. 


This unity is not simple but enormously complex, precisely because 
it results not from the application of a formula but from the impact and 
indwelling of a person. It involves the unity of corporate remembrance: 
living memory among Christians of the first generation and for others re- 
membrance guided by their written testimonies. Such reference to Jesus 
Christ as pioneer affirms a unity of formative impulse that radiates from his 
life into the lives of other men, most evident in the church at its best, but 
discernible whenever men take sides for or against his way. Moreover, this 
creative impulse is by no means confined to the past. As living Lord of the 
church and the world of men he acts in every age as norm and motive for 
both individual and corporate life, who, since he is one in whom God acts 
with reconciling power, “breaking down the middle wall of division” 
wherever it exists, prompts and guides men toward unity. For he who is 
the source of the church’s life is also, as the one fully obedient, faithful Son 
of our universal Father, its proper goal, by whom all men are and will be 
judged. Thus to him, as to one in whom “all things” are summed up, we 
look as the embodiment, the source, guide, and fulfillment of the living 
oneness, full of diversity reconciled but not annulled, that is vital to the 
church and to mankind. 


When Christian faith sees him as God-man, it has in view as one major 
factor this unprecedented impact of his life on all human existence. In 
declaring that this is a decisive act of God incarnate, there must be no 
weakening of the vital stress on his full manhood. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself” not so as to infringe but so as to fill full his 
human existence. In him God is at once decisively revealed, and still hid- 
den. Christ as God-man is both logos and mysterion, word and mystery. 
The word of truth, love, and life that shines in him with the pure brightness 
of God’s own being confronts men with God’s very presence, and makes 
God known as never before, and with finality that can never be repeated, 
altered, or supplanted. At the same time, the mystery of God’s infinite 
being — of his power, omniscience, and unending omnipresence — is effec- 
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tively symbolized and so disclosed, but not resolved. Even in the incarnation 
God’s incognito is not wholly laid aside. 
: In the new light of the resurrection also this remains true. He who 
is raised from the dead in glory and power, whom we acknowledge as 
Savior and Lord, is the same who suffered and died: not God simply, but 
God-man. At the same time, he who has died and risen has become the 
mediator of God’s power over the lives of men, the Lord for every man, 
far beyond the range of his influence in the days of his earthly ministry. 
The church of the apostolic age is born not simply of Jesus’ preaching in 
Galilee but of his full impact as living, crucified, and risen — and of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Without the Lord and the Spirit, the church as 
we know it could not exist. 


D. The Holy Spirit 


When we speak of the Holy Spirit, we are speaking of God. For 
Christian faith, there can be no dividing of the triune Godhead, as though 
the Spirit were a subordinate force or agency, intermediate between God 
and earthly creatures. Moreover, the Holy Spirit and his activity has no 
beginning in time, as though at Pentecost, or at Jesus’ baptism, or at the 


annunciation, or at least in the New Testament era, the Holy Spirit first 
begins to be, to act, or to be known among men. We cannot rightly under- 
stand the relation of the Christian church and the Holy Spirit if we think of 
them as beginning together, still less if we should think of them as of the 
same order of existence—the Spirit as confined within the life of the 
church, or the church itself as in its essential being simply divine. 


If we seek in the Bible for clear leads, we remember that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is a later clarification of Christian thought, not a part of the 
Biblical text, and that what we may suitably look for are simpler affirmations 
about the Spirit that can when necessary be brought more directly into the 
context of trinitarian faith. On these terms we may well find our first lead 
in the creation stories at the very beginning of Genesis: the Spirit of God 
that blew across the dark waters, and the gift of breath that makes man a 
living self. Here is spirit as moving, life-giving power —in that simple 
sense creator spiritus — and it comes from God. But far more numerous 
in the Old Testament are instances in which the Spirit of God is distin- 
guished from other spirits as the source of wisdom, judgment, righteousness, 
revelation, and prophecy. There can be little doubt that though the term 
Holy Spirit is not characteristic of the Old Testament, it would be appro- 
priate for that Spirit of God that gives not only life but righteousness. 
Indeed, what seems to be novel in the New Testament accounts is not that 
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the Holy Spirit now for the first time appears, or is known as such, but that 
now the Spirit is “poured out” among men as never before, and that this 
outpouring at Pentecost and thereafter is now connected with Jesus Christ 
as never, in the Old Testament, with the expected Messiah. 


As usual it is Paul who urges the most drastic rethinking of the familiar 
doctrine. For him it is not enough to connect the outpouring of the Spirit 
and the gift of tongues, prophecy, and healing in some general way with the 
resurrection and ascension of the Lord. It is necessary to identify the Spirit 
so closely with him that it seems natural to say “the Spirit of Christ” or “the 
Spirit of the Lord,” or even, “Now the Lord is the Spirit.” To live “accord- 
ing to the Spirit” is the same as to live “in Christ,” and this is the indis- 
pensable norm for every Christian and for the church as Christian com- 
munity. Not the more startling “gifts,” though these in their proper place 
are good enough, but “the higher gifts” of Christlike living — above all, 
faith, hope, and love — mark the presence of the Holy Spirit, who is at the 
same time “the Spirit of God,” “the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from 
the dead.” 

For our present purpose, two continuing works of the Holy Spirit 
among men are of especial import. One is establishing, maintaining, and 
extending community, koinonia, living communication, sharing, spiritual 
oneness. We have spoken more than once of the vital importance of par- 
ticipation, for personal existence, for personal renewal, and the life of 
faith and love. In Christian thought, most of all in Pauline thought, it is 
the Spirit especially that “helps us in our weakness,” enabling us to call 
God Father, to say, “Jesus is Lord,” and to have our place in the com- 
munity of faith. There is no room here even to outline the immense scope 
of this insight; but it may be in place to suggest that what is involved is 
seeing in the Spirit the basis of human society itself, which in the com- 
munity of faith is more clearly discernible than elsewhere, demanding that 
we seek ever-more-fully-realized unity not merely for our sakes but for the 
sake of all mankind. “The Spirit helps us in our weakness.” 

The other distinctive work of the Spirit is sanctification: not only to 
make us one in community, but in some sense to make us holy. This is 
not the place for technical argument over the precise limits of sanctification 
in the Christian life: how it is related to justification, how far it can be 
achieved here, and in what terms it is to be judged. We know at least how 
it must begin: with repentance and acknowledgment of need. We know, 
too, the far-off goal: ‘“‘to grow up in every way into him who is the head, 
into Christ.” And we know that whatever mode and measure of growth 
becomes real for us is the work of the Spirit— which is to say of God, 
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whose “love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
which has been given to us.” 


II. THE CHURCH 


In what has been said of the Christian understanding of God and of 
human response, the church has been noticed more than once. It might 
well have appeared much more often, as the community within which all 
Christian doctrine develops. That matrix, of course, that underlies our 
theological perspective is the church as living reality, not a specific doctrine 
of the church. Such a doctrine, to which we now turn, belongs within the 
perspective and is largely determined by it. In the précis that follows, we 
shall look at the church in two aspects: as new creation, and as growing 
community. These aspects are not separable, either in time or in essential 
meaning. We must not think that the church is first, at some particular 
moment, a new creation, and only after that a growing community: it is 
both, at every moment of its earthly career. Similarly we must not suppose 
that these two terms refer exclusively, the one to what God does, the other 
to what man does, in the church’s life. Both God and man are involved in 
all that the church is and does. New creation and growing community 


specify two perspectives in which the single complex being of the church 
may conveniently be examined, the one giving especial (but not exclusive) 
attention to what God has done, is doing, and will do, the other similarly 
to the doings of men, without any attempt to draw a boundary line between 
them. 


A. As New Creation in History 

The primary reality that brings the Christian church into being is 
two-sided: God’s act and man’s response. The basic truth is set out briefly 
and clearly in the Johannine prologue: “The true light that enlightens every 
man was coming into the world . . . yet the world knew him not. . . . But 
to all who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power to become 
children of God; born not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” Here the initiative is unmistakably God’s and 
not man’s. “The light” that comes into the world is the eternal Son, the 
ever-active Word, God’s wisdom and power, by whom the world is made 
and the mind of man filled with the gift of reason; yet very often ignored 
or rejected by his own, even after he entered visibly into man’s plight, in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ. But to those in every age who responded in faith 
he granted another gift: to be not only rational creatures but “children of 
God,” not by physical ancestry or natural inclination, nor by social con- 
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tract, but by God’s gracious act. Essentially the same view is spelled out 
with express reference to the church in the later letter to the Ephesians. 
Here the central figure of Jesus Christ is explicitly backed by the purpose, 
power, and grace of the Father and the living presence of the Holy Spirit. 
God’s initiative and man’s response bring the community of believers into 
being, and for the Christian church God’s act centers in Jesus Christ and 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

We may regard this believing community strictly as the Christian 
body that began its earthly life after Jesus’ death and resurrection. Or like 
Paul we may trace it back to the covenant with Abraham as a man of faith; 
or like Augustine we may see it taking shape from the beginning of man’s 
life on earth, under God’s providence and the leading of Word and Spirit. 
It is no accident that in the Johannine prologue those “who received him, 
who believed in his name” are spoken of before the incarnation; and that 
the author of Acts 10 has Peter, reluctant as he had been to visit Cornelius, 
the Gentile captain, acknowledge: “I truly perceive that God shows no 
partiality, but in every nation any one who fears him and does what is 
right is acceptable to him.” If the believing community be understood in 
this wider sense, it is not less truly a new creation: new in kind rather 
than simply in date, an earnest of God’s creative purpose to “make all 
things new.” 

However broadly or narrowly the believing community be understood, 
it has by its very nature the ambivalence of all historical reality. God is 
faithful, but man is variable. Even in his best moments man is finite and 
fallible, and most of the time he is not at his best. In both individual and 
corporate response to God’s holy presence, he betrays the imperfections of 
his spatially and temporally restricted, biologically and socially conditioned, 
insecure and sin-scarred existence. It is the grace of God, not the goodness 
of man, that keeps the church, more than any other historical, institutional 
community, open toward heaven. This is another way of saying that the 
existence of the church is eschatologically as well as historically determined. 
The church of the Lord’s purpose and of our hope, to be “presented before 
him in splendor, without spot or wrinkle,” is most naturally to be under- 
stood as the church fulfilled beyond the end of earthly history. To this issue 
we must return in due course. 

Meanwhile, we shall do well to examine briefly the rich characteriza- 
tion of the church in the New Testament. Both descriptive references and 
interpretative figures abound. We may begin with the primary name taken 
directly from the Greek Old Testament that served most early Christians as 
Scripture: ekklesia, an assembly summoned into being from among men 
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and nations by the word of God. In accord with the Johannine passage 
on the coming of the Light, this assembly differed from the ethnic churches 
bound together by blood-kinship, and from all simply cultural or volun- 
tary religious associations. Its charter was a divine calling, decisively em- 
bodied in Jesus Christ. Moreover, it was not a loose aggregation of 
individuals, but an inwardly united community with the powerful sense of 
corporate identity and individual involvement that was so characteristic of 
Old Testament religion. The church was but one, though its members were 
many and diverse. There are, of course, references to “churches” (ekklesiat), 
but it seems generally agreed that these passages have essentially the same 
meaning as such phrases as “the church of the Thessalonians,” or “the 
church of God which is at Corinth,” or “to Nympha and the church in her 
house.”” The church is one and the same, whether a congregation be as- 
sembled in Thessalonica or in Corinth or in a Laodicean home. 

This one community is further characterized by a profusion of inter- 
pretative figures, which in spite of their variety help to build up a broadly 
coherent view.* We may notice five groups of such figures, and the facets 
they contribute to the total portrait. 


(1) The church is, first of all, a chosen community. It is God’s people, 
over which he reigns, or his anointed one for him. It is a new Israel, “the 
twelve tribes in the dispersion,” “Abraham’s offspring,” “like Isaac, chil- 
dren of promise,” born of a new covenant. It is God’s flock, whose ‘chief 
shepherd” is Jesus Christ. It is an elect company of both Jews and Gentiles, 
whom God chose “in Christ . . . before the foundation of the world,” 
“whose names are in the book of life.”” Each of these figures is elaborated, 
varied, and repeated in ways far too numerous to list. They are paralleled 
and strengthened by other figures that stress yet more powerfully the inti- 
mate personal relations into which the church is drawn by God’s choosing. 
It is “the household of God,” and its members are “heirs of the kingdom,” 
“children of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs 
with Christ,” his “brothers.’”” Most daring of all these figures of election, 
reminiscent of the great prophetic images of Yahweh as the husband of 
Israel, is the image (tentative in Ephesians, climactic in the Apocalypse) of 
the church as the bride of Christ, chosen, beloved, and sanctified at great 
cost. Basic to all of the figures just noticed is the concept of divine election: 
God has chosen us, not the other way about. 


(2) Next comes a group of images representing the church as a holy 
community. She is not only elect, called, chosen. She is the corporate as- 


* Especial acknowledgment here is due to a widely used unpublished study prepared by Professor 
Paul Minear in 1955 for the Theological Commission on Christ and the Church. 
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sembly of “the saints,” often called “they who are sanctified”; of “those that 
believe”; she is “the household of faith.” Nay, more, the church is “the 
temple of God,” in which God’s Spirit dwells, a temple that is holy; and not 
only a temple but “a royal priesthood, a holy nation,” “a spiritual house, 

. a holy priesthood.” So elaborately is a variant of this theme worked 
out in the letter to the Hebrews that it forms, with the covenant motif, a 
large part of that sizable epistle. The church here is not temple or priest- 
hood, but again a covenanted people and household whose “great high 
priest” by appointment of God is “Jesus, the Son of God,” “the mediator 
of a new covenant.” It is ‘‘a better covenant,” under which there is only one 
sacrifice for sins: ‘“‘when Christ had offered for all time a single sacrifice for 
sins, he sat down at the right hand of God,” and by his sacrifice “we have 
been sanctified . . . once for all.” So sternly is this insistence on sanctity 
maintained that any lapse into the apostasy of deliberate sin after baptism 
means no hope of further repentance, “but a fearful prospect of judgment, 
and a fury of fire.”” For this writer, and in somewhat milder terms for the 
author of First John, the holiness of the church entails the sinlessness of all 
its members. 


(3) A familiar group of images stress the oneness of the church as a 


closely knit living whole. Here belong the many passages, often descriptive 
rather than figurative, that center about the basic theme of koinonia, com- 
munion, participation — often feebly translated “fellowship,” which for 
present-day readers misses almost the whole meaning of such powerful 
phrases as “called into the koinonia of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord”; or 
“the koinonia of the Holy Spirit”; or “that you may have koinonia with us; 
and our koinonia is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Such 
expressions stress oneness, not mere togetherness; but not identity. With 
them belong the images of the living vine and its branches and the olive 
tree whose branches, natural or grafted, are “holy” because “the root is 
holy.” Here too belongs the familiar and striking image of the body and its 
diverse members: the body that is one not despite but by reason of the 
ordered diversity of form and function of hand, foot, eye, and ear. This 
figure is not uniformly but freely and variously used. Paul can say, “Now 
you are the body of Christ and severally its members,” or, “So we, though 
many, are one body in Christ, and members one of another.” In Colossians 
the cosmic Word, in whom “all things were created,” who “is before all 
things,” and in whom “all things hold together’ — “he is the head of the 
body, the church,” and then, “I rejoice in my sufferings . . . and in my 
flesh I complete what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his 
body, that is, the church.” So the writer to the Ephesians can say that Christ 
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is the head from whom and into whom the whole body grows, or that 
Christ in glory is made “the head over all things for the church, which is 
his body, the completion of him who fulfills all things in all.” It seems plain 
that this impressive figure, whose primary import in Romans and First 
Corinthians is clear enough, is used not with careful consistency as a tech- 
nical doctrine, but as a powerful theme with free variations, some of them 
startling and not all of them easily harmonized. 


(4) This figure of the body has its place also in a fourth group of 
images that present the church as a medium of divine action in history. 
Here are the metaphors from the synoptic records, there applied to Jesus’ 
disciples but presumably pertinent also to the growing church: the salt of 
the earth, yeast in the lump, the torch in its holder giving light “‘to all in 
the house.” Likewise, the church as temple is not simply a dwelling but a 
place of intercession. The church, moreover, with its worship and teaching, 
is a “way,” and an entrance into the eternal sanctuary. Its members are 
slaves of God and of Christ, servants, stewards, ministers, ambassadors; they 
are disciples, witnesses, confessors. Through them God makes his appeal to 
the world of men. It seems right to include here also the figure of the body 
as instrument. Its members with their varied gifts, endowed and imbued 
with the Holy Spirit, do their part as prophets, deacons, teachers, preachers, 
givers, helpers, friends in need; so the work of God and of Jesus Christ goes 
on among men, and not least his sacrificial suffering, in a corporate com- 
munity that is ready to suffer with him for mankind. 


(5) Finally, the church is an eschatologically oriented community. On 
earth it is a pilgrim people, a diaspora, a vast company of faithful “strangers 
and exiles on the earth . . . seeking a homeland” that is not here. On earth 
it is a rock-based fortress from which the gates of hell are being stormed. 
But in final truth it is “the new Jerusalem.” Its members have “the Jeru- 
salem above” as their mother, and they can endure suffering joyfully with 
a view to “the glory that is to be revealed.” The writer to the Hebrews by 
a superb tour de force of anticipation can write: “But you have come to 
Mount Zion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to innumerable angels, in festal gathering, and to the assembly (ekklesia) of 
the first born who are enrolled in heaven, and to a judge who is God of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator of a 
new covenant.” Thus present and future and “a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken” blend in ecstatic vision. 

The church that understood its own existence in so richly and freely 
poetic, profound, and demanding ways naturally sought to acknowledge 
God’s bounty and to reaffirm its faith worthily. The modes of acknowledg- 
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ment and reaffirmation that developed are too familiar for detailed descrip- 
tion. They can be summarized as word, sacrament, and ministry, shaped 
and implemented by order and discipline. In all these modes of church life, 
God’s active presence and man’s responses are everywhere involved. 


The word of preachers, prophets, and at length writers, presumably 
had two main bases: the living memory of the growing community, focused 
around the oft-repeated content of the kerygma, and the gradually accum- 
ulating results of “searching the scriptures” for support and illumination of 
the new teaching. The kerygma, the hard core of the preachers’ message 
concerning the Messiah crucified and risen, evidently took a standardized 
form handed down from the eyewitnesses and honored from a very early 
date (witness Paul’s words) as “tradition,” normative for proper report- 
ing of the staggering events in which the church’s “gospel” centered. Like 
the kerygma and the more extensive and individually varied evangelion of 
the early preachers, the searching of the Scriptures — meaning almost al- 
ways, it would seem, the Septuagint, that combined with the Old Testa- 
ment an important handful of apocryphal books — kept the figure of Jesus 
Christ in the foreground. Its purpose was to seek out passages in the Penta- 
teuch, the prophets, the psalms, and the wisdom writings that seemed to sub- 
stantiate the church’s teaching that the crucified one was in fact the Messiah, 
whose suffering had been foretold; that in him the very Wisdom of Yahweh, 
discernible in the reported theophanies of patriarchal times as well as in the 
explicit accounts in the wisdom literature, and variously called the hand, 
the arm, the power of Yahweh, was incarnate; that his resurrection as well 
as his suffering had been prophesied; that the supplanting of the synagogue 
by the church could be learned from Isaiah; in a word, that the Old Testa- 
ment closely studied and rightly understood gave authoritative support not 
to recalcitrant Judaism but to the new gospel. All these insights came under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit — the same who enabled genuine believers 
to pronounce the earliest creedal statement we know: “Jesus is Lord!” 


At the same time that “the word” was developing in several directions 
— oral tradition coming to be paralleled by written tradition within which 
at length a new canon of Scripture came to be recognized, simple preaching 
and confession evolving into doctrine and creed — the church in worship 
offered her thanks and affirmed her oneness and her faith and hope also in 
sacramental acts, mysteria, that served at once to express faith and to sus- 
tain it. In baptism each new convert, in Paul’s understanding, could expe- 
rience through the action of the Holy Spirit a sacramental participation in 
the Lord’s death and resurrection: the ending of an old life and the begin- 
ning of a new one. In the eucharist, an act of shared thanksgiving, believers 
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at once commemorated the Lord’s self-sacrifice for them, pledged anew 
their devotion to him and to one another, and reaffirmed their eager hope 
for the coming end and their reunion with him in heaven, all this again as 
sacramental participation in a shared life of body and spirit. In each of 
these sacraments the appropriate words — the traditional formula for bap- 
tism in the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the remembered words 
from the Last Supper and suitable eucharistic prayers — were an integral 
part. And the sacramental acts, in turn, had the force of enacted words. 
Of the eucharist Paul could say: “For as often as you eat this bread and 
drink the cup, you proclaim (katangellete) the Lord’s death until he come.” 

The unhappy fact, attested by Paul’s letters and the Book of Acts, that 
the oneness of the church affirmed in both word and sacrament was often 
violated in fact, even at the Lord’s table, must not obscure the proper 
meaning and intent of these affirmations. The violations are characteristic 
evidence of that ambivalence of the life of the church as historical com- 
munity to which reference has already been made. They are the more 
shocking, perhaps, because of a long-standing tendency to idealize the first- 
century community. Kept in due perspective, they may be salutary remind- 
ers that the unity we seek is to be found not by attempting to copy a past 
segment of history, but by opening the far more complex life of the church 
in our day to the primary meanings of word and sacrament and to the 
onward movement of the Holy Spirit. 

Not less basic than word and sacrament in the life of the church is 
ministry to the world. Indeed, it would not be difficult to argue that in the 
recorded injunctions of Jesus to his disciples, ministry and mission have 
the primary place. “For the Son of man also came not to be served but to 
serve, and to give his life. . . . But I am among you as one who serves. 
. . . The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few. . . . Go your way; 
behold, I send you out. .. .” Add the words ascribed to the risen Lord: 
“As the Father has sent me, even soI send you. . . . Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations.”” And in the tremendous vision of the final judg- 
ment: “. . . the King will answer them, “Truly, I say to you, as you did it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it to me.’”” Included in 
these injunctions to ministry and mission, as the early church came to under- 
stand them, are preaching of the Word, administration of baptism, and 
service to those who are in need. Ministry in the broadest sense embraces 
them all. The church, like the Master, must serve, else its witness is empty 
and its sacraments falsified. 

Partly for this reason, order and discipline in the New Testament 
church was a factor of growing importance, but now by no means easy to 
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describe or appraise. Obviously the ecstatic freedom of a congregation in 
which prophesying and speaking with tongues could produce a new Babel, 
and disorder at the Lord’s table a sheer sacrilege, could not go on un- 
checked without affront to One who is “not a God of confusion but of 
peace.” Similarly the moral problems of new converts from paganism, to say 
nothing of the legalistic scruples of some converts from Judaism, required 
sober practical wisdom and firm leadership. That such leadership took 
form initially from a number of existential factors in combination seems 
likely: carry-over of Jewish tradition and practice in the earliest genera- 
tions; prestige of the apostles and men like James, the Lord’s brother; 
division of labor to suit the new conditions of life in a mistrusted, occa- 
sionally persecuted minority sect; and recognition of diverse individual 
“gifts.” It may be that “bishops” (episkopoi, supervisors) and “deacons” 
(diakonoi, assistants) are first to emerge from the informal medley of God’s 
“appointees” (1 Corinthians 12:28; cf. 1 Timothy 3:1-31); but “presbyters” 
(presbyteroi, elders) “who rule well” seem to have similarly honorable men- 
tion, “especially those who labor in preaching and teaching” (1 Timothy 
4:17sqq.). 

It is well known that the proliferation of irregular versions of Christian 
preaching, teaching, and living prompted closer control all along the line: 


adoption of an authoritative canon of New Testament scriptures, formula- 
tion and requirement of creedal “watchwords” (symbola), elaborate cate- 
chetical preparation for baptism. In line with these other measures, exalta- 
tion of episcopal authority at least in the local congregation, and efforts to 
work out a practical Christian ethic for the changing life of the church and 
its members were appropriate developments of order and discipline. 


B. As Growing Community in History 

To speak of such developments, at once adaptive and indigenous to the 
church, is to turn attention from its beginnings to its protracted struggle 
with the world and with itself. In this section it is obvious that not even an 
outline is feasible, but only some marginal comments. 

We may well begin with a familiar evidence of the church’s increas- 
ingly reflective, critical self-consciousness and its need for clearer differen- 
tiation of itself not only from “the world” but also from the multitude of 
haireseis — “heretical” sects following arbitrary, erratic versions of the 
Christian teaching and way of life. By the end of the patristic period, four 
“notes” or distinguishing characters of the church had come to be generally 
affirmed, though the precise meaning ascribed to each could vary with dif- 
ferent interpreters. By common consent the true church was declared to 
be one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. 
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Its unity, which in the earliest days could be directly and vividly felt, 
had very early had to be spelled out and consciously urged: ‘““There is one 
body and one Spirit, . . . one hope . . . , one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all.” As new congregations were established 
in many parts of the empire, separated by differences of region, language, 
and culture, direct awareness of unity became more difficult, at the same 
time that the challenge of multiplying heresies and schisms made a defin- 
sible claim to unity more imperative. The practical solution was to stress 
tests of unity more objective than immediate intuition: acceptance of the 
one “rule of faith” or “rule of truth,” increasingly represented by formal 
creeds; acknowledgment of the one authoritative tradition taught since the 
days of the eyewitnesses, written down in the canonical gospels, epistles, 
and apocalypse, and guaranteed by the testimony of Law, Prophets, and 
Writings of the Old Testament; and maintenance of formal communion 
with an increasingly hierarchical clergy. This practical working concept of 
unity was meant not to displace the more immediate experience of one- 
ness “in the Spirit,” expressed in unanimity of witness, but to implement 
and support it. Yet there is little doubt that under the pressure of apologetic 
and polemical needs, the direction of emphasis was being shifted. 

Holiness, like unity, was, as we have seen, a basic character in the New 
Testament pictures of the church. But the precise meaning of the word 
holiness was even less easy to agree upon than the meaning of unity. For 
one thing, holiness was a term of dual ancestry (though ultimately both 
strains had a common source, itself ambivalent. On the one hand, holiness 
meant apartness, sacredness, awesomeness, showing kinship with the power- 
ful charismatic mysteries of mana and tabu. On the other hand, in prophetic 
Hebrew religion holiness had come especially to mean transcendent right- 
eousness. When the church of the first three centuries was called holy, both 
of these strains were included, with varying emphases and with very many 
complications in detail and shifts of direction, as the life of the church and 
its forms of order have become more diverse. 

The primary distinction springs from the original duality in meaning 
of the term holy.* Some have laid chief stress on the ethical sense of the 
term, and have understood the phrase holy church to mean primarily a 
church somehow distinguished by moral worthiness. To such a church the 
powerful presence and the gifts of the Holy Spirit are granted. Others have 
put first the sacramental or charismatic sense of the term. For them the 
church is holy primarily as recipient and custodian on earth of “the means 
of grace”: the word and especially the sacraments. They hold that the 


* The pattern of these paragraphs results from a suggestion of Professor E. R. Hardy. 
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sanctifying power therein is the power of God, whose acts are not condi- 
tioned upon the moral rectitude of men but are truly acts of unmerited 
grace that work to overcome evil with good. 


Each of these major views has taken diverse special forms. Moral rigor- 
ists in the early church and in various later sects have held that the entire 
membership of the Christian community must be free from sin, or at least 
from “mortal sins,” and that grave offenders must be expelled. Others have 
held that at least a faithful nucleus must live as saints: the clergy or at least 
the higher clergy, monastic followers of a more exacting “way of perfection,” 
an inner circle of “true believers” in distinction from nominal or indolent 
church members. Still others reject every claim to simple rectitude either 
for the whole community or for any of its members, and hold that the only 
righteousness possible for men is the God-given status of forgiven sinners. 
Common to all these views is the conviction that the existence of the church 
cannot be so held apart from the lives of its members that the church remains 
essentially unaffected by what they are and do. At the same time, all would 
agree that man’s righteousness comes from God, that the Holy Spirit works 
freely through means of his own choosing, and that the church’s holiness 
is God’s gift. 

It is at this point that the closest approach is made to the second major 
view: that the holiness of the church is most fitly understood as primarily 
sacramental or charismatic, rather than moral. Granted that the Spirit is 
free to act through many means to save men, it remains true that the word 
and the recognized sacraments (two, or seven, or some other number) have 
been especially appointed as “means of grace.” These have been entrusted 
to the church, whose holiness consists first of all in this trust and the saving 
power it embodies. This view, like the former, is held in various ways. 
Some hold that word and sacraments have been entrusted to the whole con- 
gregation of believers, who compose the “holy church.” Others hold that 
not in practical expediency alone, but in reality, the means of grace are 
given into the keeping of priests and bishops, or of ministers, “rightly 
ordained,” who administer word and sacraments not as representatives of 
the congregation but as consecrated appointees of the Lord. To them es- 
pecially and essentially the sacramental power and holiness of the church 
pertain. Still others affirm that the holy church is a real being distinct from 
it members, both clergy and laity, and that its holiness is the true perfection 
of a living body that is even now “without spot or wrinkle, . . . holy and 
without blemish.” 


Next among the “notes of the church” is catholicity, another term of 
varied meaning. The primary and most obvious sense, of course, is whole- 
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ness and universality, whether in geographic extent, inclusiveness of mem- 
bership, or freedom from provincialism in temper and interest. When 
Ignatius of Antioch first used the phrase ekklesia katholike, it seems to have 
been in this first sense, or in an even simpler sense: “‘the church as a whole,” 
in contrast to the church in Antioch, in Smyrna, in Rome. But before the 
second century ended, the term was used at least as often to mean the ortho- 
dox church as against the sectarian heresies. Enthusiasts like Tertullian and 
the Montanists used it scornfully to label the majority church as dull- 
spirited and unheroic, and the Donatists later did the same. Against these 
would-be followers of Cyprian, Augustine proposed a modified combination 
of the first two meanings. For him the catholic church is both orthodox and 
inclusive, though not all-embracing, having members in every nation and 
in every social class and walk of life. Finally, with the quick succession of 
changes and divisions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the term 
has been claimed especially by conservative defenders of ancient tradition, 
liturgy, and order, and of the same primacy of the sacraments in the life of 
the church; and, somewhat ironically, the same term (with a small c) is 
claimed by some ultraliberals who are uneasy at being called Protestants. 
In short, this word that seems to promise room for all Christians has been 
made an instrument of partisanship. 

The fourth “note” is apostolicity. Here the initial meaning was sim- 
ple and clear: the church sent by divine appointment, as apostles are sent, 
on a mission to the world. But other meanings quickly overlaid this one. 
Apostolic churches in the first two centuries were congregations in particular 
cities that were known or believed to have been founded by apostles or their 
close companions. Again the polemic against heresies brought complication. 
For against the novelty and variety of heretical teachings, the church’s ap- 
peal was to the antiquity and unity of the apostolic tradition; and Irenaeus 
argued strongly that the simplest way for the church to establish its title 
to the authentic teaching of the apostles was to show an unbroken line of 
known witnesses in churches of apostolic foundation. Here the primary 
stress was on the traditional teaching, and the line of successive bishops 
in an apostolic foundation was to guarantee that the teaching was truly 
that received from the eyewitnesses. But with the rivalries among the 
great sees for preferment, claims were pressed on the ground of apostolic 
inheritance not only to authentic teaching but jurisdictional authority for 
successors to the apostles. Most of all at Rome, and perhaps most forcefully 
in patristic times by Leo I, this claim was carried a final step further. As 
Peter had been given jurisdiction even over his fellow apostles, so his suc- 
cessors in Rome (called in due course “the Apostolic See’’) had rightful 
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jurisdiction over all other Christians, including their fellow bishops and 
patriarchs. Happily we have no such claim to adjudicate among us here. 
But we do have as an inherited problem to discover in what sense for us all 
the church is apostolic. 

In the face of these accumulated complications, is it possible so to 
characterize the church in history that the cherishable values signalized by 
the traditional “notes” may be conserved? I suggest two sorts of characteri- 
zation. 

The first was proposed years ago by an Anglican friend who asked 
whether the current existence of the church might be described as “sacra- 
mental existence”: the phenomena of the church’s life on its human side 
being the outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace. This seems to 
me right. It takes seriously both clauses in the creed: “the communion of 
saints, the forgiveness of sins” (communionem sanctorum, remissionem pec- 
catorum), and treats them as not separable. It views the church as a living 
community at once of grace and of faith. 

The church thus is seen as a genuinely historical reality, having its 
true being not simply within any moment or segment of time, yet not 
apart from time, since the grace of God, the decisive redemption in Jesus 
Christ, and the power of the Holy Spirit work within time and space and 
history, yet from beyond all these. The historical variations and deviations 
of the church are then to be viewed as truly ingredients in its historical 
existence: not as irrelevancies or unrealities, but as real and visible signs of 
struggle, of gain and loss, to be transcended but not to be minimized. 

A second characterization comes from the New Testament age, when 
indeed it was sometimes all too prominent, and disavows the habit many 
centuries old of treating the church almost as a secular fait accompli. It af- 
firms again that the church is an eschatologically oriented community. Just 
as in the preceding view its source of life works from before and beyond, 
but not apart from the events of its earthly history, so in this view its goal 
and fulfillment is beyond the boundary toward which its history moves, 
yet already accessible to faith and hope, and inseparable from the church’s 
present existence. Inseparable, but not simply continuation of it; for in 
this perspective fulfillment involves transformation so drastic that death 
and resurrection provide the terms in which we try to think of it. 

In these two perspectives, the traditional “notes” can have vital mean- 
ing. Our unity is real now primarily in God and his gracious action in our 
history, not primarily in what we do. It is real in Jesus Christ as our head 
and the quickener of our faith, and in the Holy Spirit tirelessly giving us 
life. But by participation it is real also in us, when we cease to claim it and 
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instead open ourselves to it in penitence and common prayer. By insisting 
on making unity in our own image, we accentuate our differences. In 
seeking to see more clearly and steadily the springing of our many streams 
from one fountain, we find ourselves startled again and again by the reali- 
zation that “the river of truth is one.” Our unity is real also in the end 
toward which we all move. And again by participation that unity is effec- 
tive and imperative in our existence now. 

To speak thus is to speak the language of faith concerning the life of 
faith as a continuing gift of God. We cannot point to any moment or form 
or order of the church’s earthly life and say, “Here unity is perfectly 
achieved.” We can trust God’s purpose and power to maintain and to 
enhance living unity among us and within us. We can look in faith to Jesus 
Christ as Lord of the church and of mankind and see in him — who is one 
Lord of us all — the power and wisdom of God making us one. We can 
discern, often in ways unexpected and sometimes disconcerting, the flooding 
and dissolving of old barriers and the surging of new life in new interre- 
lations, where the Holy Spirit is at work. 

Such God-given unity is wholeness. But wholeness is health and 
holiness. And wholeness is catholicity. The unity we seek is all of these 
together: God’s saving gift evoking our response. 

So, too, holiness belongs to God, not to us. Yet again the church and 
we its members are participants in it when “the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus” works in us as norm and motive. It is not possible to separate the 
church from its members and to ascribe perfect holiness now to the church 
though not to its members. But neither is it possible to reduce the church 
to a sum of individuals, and its holiness to their virtues. The church as 
sacramental corporate community is in distinctive ways the meeting-place 
of God and man; and where God is — in bush or stable or “the place of a 
skull” — there is holy ground. But not holiness unclouded, even in the 
church. And even at the end, we shall not become God and so achieve 
perfection. Our hope is, rather, that in the church transformed and purged, 
we may see and rejoice in God’s holiness, and in our ways reflect it and be 
lighted by it. 

The catholicity of the church, we have said, is wholeness — which is to 
say inseparable from the unity and holiness of God-given health. Because 
the church for faith and hope is one and holy, she is in the most basic 
sense catholic. At the same time, she must be catholic also in two other 
historic senses of the word: inclusive and “orthodox,” believing rightly. 


The catholicity of the church must be at least inclusiveness in intent 
and effort. As God wills that all men shall be saved, so must the church will 
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and give herself wholeheartedly to that end. Catholicity cannot mean in- 
difference or unconcern for truth and right. Without these no one can be 
saved. But it must mean communion among all Christians and recognition 
among all Christian communions, with trust that God can deal with our 
honest differences but cannot be served by a withholding of generous re- 
sponse to any neighbor who needs our understanding and brotherhood. 

To see catholicity as inclusiveness in purpose and devotion is to see 
it as inseparable from apostolic mission. To see it as orthodoxy is at once 
to declare its involvement with the apostolic tradition that is our common 
heritage. The church that is thus catholic must be apostolic in outreach 
and in continuity of message. 

But apostolicity goes much further in its meaning for the church’s 
life. Unity and holiness are likewise determined by it in essential ways. 
The unity we seek cannot be self-centered or self-seeking unity. It must be 
the unity of a devoted embassy from one beloved Sovereign, with one urgent 
message to a world in need. The holiness given to the church is not a pos- 
session but a trust, for others. Its measure of health is to be found, not in 
retirement and apartness, but in outgoing service: the life that spends 
itself and only thus can find its own fulfillment. The one holy catholic 


church must be, in this self-giving way, the apostolic church, sent “not to 
be served but to serve.” 


The unity we seek is real now. But it is not our possession. It is our 
source of life and our goal in the mercy of God. 





Our Common History As Christians 
ALBERT C. OUTLER 


It is a great honor and privilege for me to be able to speak to you 
tonight as chairman of the North American Section of the Commission on 
Tradition and Traditions. I have no official findings of our commission 
to report, for we have not yet reached that stage in our work. Nor do 
I pretend to represent the unanimous opinion of our group—for the 
commission was not chosen with a view to easy agreement and thus far our 
only real consensus centers on the importance and relevance of our problem 
rather than on any massive substantive conclusions. Instead, I shall try 
to interpret for you the basic issues with which we are wrestling — and 
something of the mood in which we are going at our work. I should also 
like to give you some notion of the urgent, practical bearing which our 
project has for all of the concerns which have brought us together here 
at Oberlin. But, most of all (and here I do speak for the whole commission) 
we want to enlist you and your churches in this tremendous undertaking 
of exploring the theological import of the historical experience of the 
Christian community. We are attempting nothing less than the re-appraisal 
of the significance of the history of Christianity because we believe that, 
from some such re-appraisal we may recover a sense of our common Chris- 
tian history as a vital force in all our present searchings for unity. Our 
project is not merely an affair for historians, however. It asks of every 
Christian who is even dimly aware of the historical continuity of the 
Christian community from New Testament times down to our own this 
question: What is the present meaning, to you and your fellow Christians, 
of this vast and baffling heritage of nineteen centuries? As a matter of fact, 
this question arises, in one form or another, at every turn in our ecumenical 
conversations, and a lack of well-founded answers to it is at least part of 
the difficulty in most ecumenical negotiations. Thus, we believe that, like 
all of the other study commissions of Faith and Order, we have a theme 
that concerns all Christians who acknowledge our Lord’s imperative that 
those who bear his name shall share in his koinonia. Hence our hope that 
we may have your interest and aid — and that our project may become a 
general concern in the churches. 


This was one of the major addresses given at the Oberlin Conference. Dr. Outler 
teaches at Perkins School of Theology. 
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Every ecumenical gathering — and Oberlin is as good an example as 
any — presents a strange and painful anomaly. We are here as Christians 
who recognize our oneness in Christ and our dividedness in the churches. 
We would not be here unless we already knew that the bonds that unite 
us are stronger than the bars that separate us. And yet we also would not 
be here unless we were aware that the unity we seek is something far richer 
and more vital than the unity we already have. We have uneasy consciences 
about our distance from each other; we feel some pain and frustration that 
we cannot enter directly into full communion with each other — and this 
is true even of those who withhold their communion from others. And yet 
most of us have good consciences about our divisions, too. For they represent 
concerns about the Christian gospel to which we feel we must be faithful 
even at the cost of estrangement from some of our Christian brethren. We 
feel the scandal of disunity and we acknowledge the divine imperative to 
community. But we are also committed to the essentials of the gospel truth 
as we have received them. We cannot surrender any essential element in 
the gospel as the price of unity — and we will resist the imposition of any 
nonessential as if it belonged to the essence of the gospel and the church. 
We are sincere in our ecumenical profession. But what price unity? And 
what assurance do we have that the unity we seek is the unity God wills for 
his people? 

It is possible, if we speak in general enough terms, to describe the 
nature of the unity we are seeking. One can see its motifs in the papers 
produced by our pre-Oberlin study groups and in the ecumenical literature 
generally. What we are after is a community (a koinonia) of Christians, 
who have, among them, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one eucharist, 
and one mission — a community in which all who confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior have a responsible place and a true belonging. 
We are seeking a community of Christian faith and teaching, of hope and 
expectation, of worship and mission. Yet, for the life of us, we cannot 
frame the formulae by which this koinonia may be achieved. Some of us 
are rather impatient that this should be so. We are, we think, ready for 
union now — and we are offended by those who reject our own eager, 
open-hearted advances on the ground that, in their eyes, our doctrines 
are not pure enough or our sacraments are defective or irregular. And 
some of us are very patient about the situation as it is — so patient, indeed, 
that one wonders if they are not a little pleased that God seems to move 
so slowly in such affairs that they are unlikely to suffer any drastic change 
in their traditions in their own lifetime. 
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I have a vivid memory of an incident at Lund when things had got 
very sticky in our section and we were all being very “confessional” and 
defensive. I felt impelled to complain of this deadlock in what I supposed 
was a tone of righteous indignation. It was the late, beloved Pierre Maury 
who replied to my outburst — and afterwards I knew what it was to have 
been dealt with by a saint. He spoke, with deep feeling of la tristesse 
eocumenique — the ecumenical sadness—that Christians feel who see 
their eager unity frustrated. But then he reminded us that progress in this 
cause is never gained by votes or victories in debate. Divided Christians 
are brought together by the inner, imperceptible changes wrought by the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts and minds of men who are centered on their 
common Lord and mindful of their common history in the gospel. Once 
said, it seemed self-evident. But it is easily forgotten and bears repetition. 

We have come to Oberlin to face this ecumenical anomaly together — 
for when we are apart, it is all too easy to pass it by as we press on to our 
more urgent business in our ecclesiastical Jerichos. We have come here 
to speak and to listen, to be led, to be changed — but only by the Spirit 
who testifies to the Lordship of Christ and our oneness in Him. And if we 
are deeply changed (in the literal sense of metanoesis), we may then become 
agents of change in our churches. And if this happens, Oberlin will mark 
the breakthrough of the ecumenical movement into the broad mid-range 
of American Christianity, and a much-needed new frontier in our search 
for unity will have been opened up. 

Some such perspective as this guides the work of the Theological Study 
Commissions — and it is in some such light as this that our several projects 
are properly to be understood and evaluated. In each instance, the common 
aim is to find a way toward the unity we seek by penetrating more deeply 
into the meaning of the unity we have, God-given in Christ Jesus. 

The approach of our Commission on Tradition and Traditions can 
best be understood, I think, if we begin with this conference here at Oberlin 
as a sort of case-study in the problem of tradition and traditions. Here 
we are, representatives of and spokesmen for a hundred different traditions 
—and we call them all “Christian,” in some sense or other. But in order 
to converse intelligibly with Christians of backgrounds different from ours, 
we must be able to stand both in and out of our own traditions and move 
at least a little way into the other traditions. Our ability — and our disposi- 
tion — to do this is one of the basic measures of our real catholicity. But 
how can we do this? What makes it possible? What do our plural traditions 
have in common that warrants our calling them “Christian,” in some sense 
or other? The right answers to these questions would go a long way toward 
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reducing the ecumenical anomaly — and it is just such answers that our 
commission is groping for. 

Our problem can be defined in yet another way, by asking a different 
sort of question about our conference. How did we all get to Oberlin, 
anyhow? Would it interest you if it were possible to reverse the reel of 
church history and run it backwards— slowly enough so that we could 
trace the maze of pathways that now converge on this particular occasion, 
this unique kairos? What a panorama it would make — and what a jumble! 
Each of us could trace his own tradition’s pathway back through time, but 
this still would not bring us all out at one spot and one time when there 
was only one, single, historic tradition to which some Christians have clung, 
without any change whatever, and from which the rest of us have fallen 
away into plural, schismatic traditions. Historic inquiry simply cannot 
discover such a single, unaltered tradition in the historical experience of 
the Christian community. This is one reason why so much church history 
is so heavily partisan or so boldly relativistic. 

We all know how it is to live inside our own familiar, partisan traditions. 
I know my own Methodist tradition, after a fashion. But do I know much 
about yours, and yours? And do I really understand my own until I have 
also understood yours? And, vice versa, do you really understand yours 
until you have understood the rest of us well enough to recognize what we 
do have (or what we could have) in common with you and what we have 
only to ourselves? But even if we all sincerely tried to do this retracing of 
our histories, we would still have a problem. We cannot, on order, cancel 
our separate histories in favor of a common history which we have not 
actually experienced. These separate histories of ours have done their 
work and now they constitute an unavoidable part of our present anomaly. 
The Methodist history that I can trace and the Anglican history that my 
Anglican brethren can trace constitute both a bond and a bar between 
us. I cannot annul this, nor can they. Nor can either ask the other to 
repudiate his own history, for it was the means by which the gospel was 
mediated to him and to his people. 

The tragic fact is, then, that our separate traditions have divided us 
and keep us still divided in spite of all our longings for unity. Moreover, 
their separate histories continue to separate Christians who have much 
else in common — as among the Lutherans despite Augustana; as between 
the Orthodox and the Romans despite their common dogmas; as between 
Lutherans and Calvinists despite their common appeal to sola Scriptura; 
as among the motley of the American “free churches,” despite their common 
ethos. The fact is that there are so many Christian traditions and they 
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are so divisive that the first obvious conclusion of modern historical inquiry 
is that Christian history is incurably pluralistic and relativistic. It is no 
wonder, then, that modern Christians find it difficult to think of historical 
knowledge as an ecumenical resource or of our common history as Christians. 


And yet here, as in many another realm, a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. We cannot re-enact the past or rewrite the script of history. And if 
this is what we are after, then historical understanding is useless, at least 
for the cause of Christian unity. It is even something of a handicap to 
know too many of the sordid details of our Christian past. But there is 
something else that we can do. We can, in the living present, re-enter the 
“dead past” and discover what made it alive when it was the living present! 
We can think and feel our way back into our own traditions and those 
of other Christians, with an open eye and heart to the presence and power 
of Jesus Christ in them, as the vital tradition common to them all. We 
can discover that our common Christian history is not so much a matter 
of a tradition superior to all the rest as it is the influence of the Christian 
tradition which has continually informed and measured all the traditiones 
ecclesiarum. This reliving, rethinking, refeeling the past does not change 
the past so much as it transforms our own situation in the present and the 
future! The bad essence of traditionalism, which some of us fear so much, 
is simply the power of the past to continue to dominate the oncoming 
future without its being relived and renewed in the living present. The 
good essence of historical insight is that it offers us the chance to make a 
present decision about the past and the future. If we could really renew 
our sense of history, we could reorient our plural of divisive traditions 
toward the future in such a way as to enable us to be ready for the changes 
and challenges it will bring. The unity that we seek is not so much to be 
recovered from past unity as it is to be grown into, under the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit, who is still with us to lead us into the fullness 
of the truth in Christ Jesus, which shall liberate us from the “dead past.” 
But no man and no group can grow into this future unless each one’s 
Christian sense of history is clear and full enough to give him creative 
freedom toward his past. If we are to grow into the fullness of the unity 
we have, we must recover and fill out our Christian memories. For in this 
Christian past which now divides us, we shall also find a clue to the unity 
that we have and the unity that we seek. 

The creative use of Christian history may be seen when Christians 
whose histories separate them can recognize in all these several histories 
the action of the Holy Spirit in renewing the gospel as it was received 
in them from the preceding generations. The gospel is transmitted from 
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age to age but it is stultified by simple repetition. It must be renewed every 
time it is “received” else it is not really received. The original Christian 
“tradition” (handing over) was God’s gift of Jesus Christ for us men and 
our salvation — and the essential church tradition is the apostolic witnessing 
to this deed and its meaning for mankind (deed and witness). When this 
tradition is “handed over” to any oncoming generation by the church 
(by word and sacraments), it must still be renewed by an actus tradendi — 
an act of traditioning — which changes the recital of the apostolic history 
into a living encounter with the living Lord. And this actus tradendi, as 
we can plainly see in the New Testament and in the life of the church, 
is the act and office of the Holy Spirit. This process of transforming the 
apostolic history into living faith and fellowship is what we may recognize 
as the Christian tradition in all Christian history. The process has gone on 
in many different historical settings and in many different traditions, but 
has never fallen prisoner to any one of them. The Christian tradition is 
the living stuff of all church traditions, and their valid measure. When we 
can recognize the Spirit’s act of traditioning in our own history and in the 
histories of other Christians, we thereby recognize our common history as 
Christians. From this recognition comes then an understanding of what 
is identical and continuous in our plural histories; what it is that makes 
us able to recognize each other as Christians; what it is that justifies the 
use of the adjective “Christian” to qualify this church or that. 

Our common Christian history is not merely the sum of our separate 
histories and certainly not their lowest common denominator. Rather, 
it is the sense which Christians have that God has been at work in our 
history (and in the histories of others) and that these histories have been 
the medium appointed — or permitted — through which His revelation 
has been transmitted through space and time. Such a conception implies 
that the history which separates us from the Event of Christ (as traditum) 
is also the indispensable nexus which connects us with that event (in actus 
tradendi). The histories which separate us from each other contain the 
common history which still holds us together. 

Christianity is a historical religion. This means more than that Chris- 
tianity is a historical phenomenon, that it has a history. This means that 
everything in the Christian message roots in a unique historical event, 
which gathers up the old history of the people of Israel and creates the 
new history of the Christian community. The Christian gospel inescapably 
has to do with events in time, in and through which God has revealed 
himself — and in such a fashion that the revelation can never be abstracted 
from its historical context. We believe that God has chosen to reveal 
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himself in genuinely human events—and to appoint the procession of 
human events (history) as the bond between the revelatory events and 
every subsequent event. The Christian community emerged as the effect 
of such a revelatory event — the event of Jesus Christ, God’s unique act of 
self-revelation which sums up (and reveals) all his revelations. This com- 
munity has continued to the present moment by means of the traditionary 
process of receiving, renewing, and transmitting the essential witness of 
that first community and the encounter with Christ which this effects. 
We today, in our separated communions, are dependent upon the infinitely 
complex process of transmission by which the apostolic witness has reached 
us — and on the integrity of the process which links us to the originative 
Event of Christianity. 

Every Christian has a Christian history. It is the sum of all the past 
events accessible to his memory and will, which have served to represent 
to him the apostolic witness to Jesus Christ. It is the impact of the Christian 
past which confronts him — and others— with the claim of Jesus Christ 
to be the living center of his existence. It was in some sort of Christian 
community that each of us heard the gospel preached — and at a time when 
we could not judge whether it was preached well or ill. Then, as we 
discovered the history of our own communion, and the histories of other 
and disparate communions, we began to have some fuller measure of the 
common meaning of what we have heard and believed and what other 
Christians have heard and believed. It is in this way that the discovery 
of our total Christian past can become one of the most effective means of 
fuller initiation into the whole Christian community. 

It is, then, the search for the identity and continuity of the Christian 
message as a whole—in the historical experience of the Christian 
community — that is the essential project of the Commission on Tradition 
and Traditions. It is obviously a formidable and baffling undertaking. 
We have chosen to approach it under a somewhat strange rubric. Many 
Protestants, on first hearing the phrase, “Tradition and Traditions,” leap 
to the conclusion that it contains a predetermined thesis which they are 
disposed to reject at the outset. It smacks of traditionalism — and we tend 
to forget that traditionalism can, and does, afflict even the least traditionary 
churches. Others fear that we may try to set up a tradition as an equal and 
parallel authority to Holy Scripture (the partim et partim of Trent). It is, 
they suspect, a large and needless concession to the Orthodox doctrine of 
Holy Tradition — or even the Roman. 

Actually, these baleful suspicions are unjust. For traditions are simply 
the residues or deposita of history. They are just that part of history 
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that “sticks” and continues to function in a later age and situation. If we 
are to study the theological import of history, the most efficient way to do 
it, we think, is to explore the historical residues (i.e., traditions) that have 
developed in the Christian community, asking if, and wherein, they exhibit 
anything in common which can honestly be called the unitive or essential 
continuity of Christian history. We are not trying to decide which of the 
existing Christian traditions is the Christian tradition —- we know where 
that would end! But we are eager to confirm the hypothesis first proposed 
by the Lund Report that “we have found a common history which we 
share as Christians which is longer, richer, and more truly catholic than 
any of the separate histories of our divided churches.” And we invite you 
to join us! 

For the project, we have enlisted the services of two remarkable groups 
of Christian scholars, in a European and an American section. The 
chairman of the European section is Professor K. E. Skydsgaard, of Copen- 
hagen. The other members of the section are Professor Constantine Bonis 
of Athens, Dean Einar Molland of Oslo, Canon S. L. Greenslade of 
Durham, Professor Gerhard Ebeling of Zurich, and Professor J.-L. Leuba 
of Neuchatel. In our North American section, we have Father Georges 
Florovsky, of Harvard; David W. Hay of Knox College, Toronto; Professor 
Eugene R. Fairweather of Trinity College, Toronto; Professor Wilhelm 
Pauck of Union; Professor Jaroslav Jan Pelikan of Chicago; and Professor 
William A. Clebsch of the Episcopal Seminary in Austin. The very personnel 
of these commissions furnishes us with a sort of laboratory situation for 
testing our theories. Almost every major tradition in Christendom (except 
the Roman Catholic) is represented in them and our plan is to enlarge 
both sections in order to make them even more fully representative. The 
groups exhibit a wide diversity of theological and historiographical positions. 
But there is one outstanding common trait in every member: an unswerv- 
ing theological integrity (which includes, incidentally, a rugged individ- 
ualism!). You will readily understand that our heterogeneity adds to our 
difficulties in getting ahead with our work. Yet it also adds immensely 
to the value of the work we do get done. 


The members of the European section are focusing mainly on the 
problem of tradition in the New Testament and the early church. They 
are grappling with such issues as The Canon and the Church, The Holy 
Spirit and History, and Tradition and Dogma. The North American 
section has chosen, for its part, a more synoptic and descriptive programme. 
We hope eventually to provide historical surveys of the conception and 
function of tradition (in both its unitive and its pluralistic senses) in 
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various crucial periods of the experience of the Christian community; 
the ante-Nicene church; the ecumenical councils; the Reformation and 
the Protestant scholastics; Anglicanism, from the sixteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries; nonconformity in England and Scotland, etc. . . . In 
addition, we aim to survey the impact of modern historical knowledge on 
the concept of tradition and the problem of “the essence of Christianity” 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. We are also in process of formu- 
lating a project on the distinctive shifts in the concept of tradition in 
American Christianity. Working papers have been produced on most of 
these topics; they have come under vigorous review and criticism. —Two 
of our papers have been published and others will be. I have tried to 
develop my own understanding of how our theme bears on the whole 
cause of Christian unity in a little book, The Christian Tradition and the 
Unity We Seek, which Oxford is just now publishing. It is, however, 
in no sense an official publication of the commission. 

There is some evidence that our work is helping to stimulate interest 
in the reform of church history both as a theological discipline. and as an 
ecumenical resource. The Ecumenical Institute at Bossey has already 
sponsored one such consultation of historians and is planning another. 
The American Church History Society is sharing our concern and giving 
it a place in its programs. And while we have been groping our way into 
our problem — which still has an unfamiliar “feel” in Protestant hands — 
our Roman Catholic brethren are also turning out a very impressive amount 
of work, in review and re-appraisal of their now “traditional” (i.e., Tri- 
dentine) doctrine of tradition. You may be interested to see Father Tavard’s 
The Concept of Tradition Before and After Trent and Professor Geisel- 
mann’s (Tiibingen) three-volume symposium on tradition. 

It is a quite extraordinary privilege to be working with such a group 
of men and in such an enterprise. We are firmly convinced, after three 
years of fumbling labor, that we are at grips with a basic, unevadable 
issue—a real ecumenical problem which though vast, and probably 
unmanageable, is nonetheless relevant and urgent. 

What final form our work will—and should — take is beyond our 
present knowing. What matters more than that is whether the churches, 
now divided by their separate histories, will begin to consider and share 
with us this inquiry into the significance of our Christian past for our 
Christian hope! 

The very power that prompts us now to rejoice in our God-given unity 
in Christ and to recognize each other as Christians comes, in part, from 
this historical experience of the Christian community. For this it is that 
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links us through the ages with the apostolic age. This is what has brought 
to us the tradition to which the apostles are the primary witnesses. This 
tradition — received from the past and through historical time is being 
renewed for us in the present by the actus tradendi of the Holy Spirit, and 
may be transmitted to the oncoming future by the word and the sacra- 
ments in the churches. This is what keeps the church from having to be 
bound to its past (traditionalism). This is what keeps us really open to the 
future, and to the eschatological consummation of tradition when the Son 
shall reverse the traditionary process and hand back the Kingdom to the 
Father, that God may be all in all. 

God’s Spirit has never left the church which he brought forth and 
which he has been sustaining through the long drama of its history and 
which he continues to upbuild and guide while time shall last. And all 
those who acknowledge the Spirit’s gifts and fruits in other Christians of 
other traditions are thus enabled to recognize the common history which 
they share with them. Within and behind our plural traditions we become 
aware of a singular and perdurable tradition which is our bond of unity 
and the vital medium in which we may be led by the Spirit into the unity 
we seek — which may, of course, be quite different from the unity we now 
expect. We are not asked to despise — or, alternatively, to absolutize — 
our own traditions. Rather, we must become really open to the traditions 
of other Christians. We must be willing to “grow together into a holy 
temple in the Lord.” 

I said, in the beginning, that this is not merely an affair for specialists. 
It is worth repeating now, at the end. For what your commission is trying 
to do is also a part of the proper business of all of us who have any care for 
the common life in the body of Christ. Only in such a koinonia (of common 
faith and common history) can we learn to speak and to do the truth in 
love. Only so can we grow up into him who is our head, into Christ — who 
was and is and shall be the Lord of life, of the Scriptures, and of his church! 
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Nineteenth-Century Non-Brethren 
Sources of Brethren History, VI 


Rocrer E. SAaprpincton 


Although the previous installment in this series was from the pen of 
a denominational historian, there is also another church historian of the 
nineteenth century whose work deserves consideration in this study of 
non-Brethren sources of Brethren history. It has become apparent that 
scholars from a wide variety of disciplines had an interest in the Dunkers 
of colonial America; so there is no hesitation in using the writings of a 
second scholar from the same field of study. Besides, this historian belonged 
to a different denomination! 

Levin Theodore Reichel was born at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on 
March 4, 1812, the son of Charles Gotthold Reichel, a very prominent 
Moravian bishop. At the tender age of six he accompanied his parents 
on church business to Germany. He remained there for his education in 
a Moravian college and theological seminary. After returning to the United 
States in 1834 as a pastor, he had charge of Moravian churches in Schoeneck, 
Emmaus, Nazareth, and Lititz, Pennsylvania, and Salem, North Carolina. 
A cursory knowledge of Moravian history would indicate that he had served 
as the pastor of some of the most important Moravian churches in America. 

Reichel achieved considerable eminence in the Moravian church, for 
in 1857, when he attended the general synod of the church at Herrnhut, 
Germany, he was elected to the Mission Board, which office he filled until 
his death. In 1869 he was consecrated to the episcopacy at Herrnhut; in 
this office he paid visits to the Danish West Indies and to Labrador. 

Reichel did some fine work as a Moravian historian. His first important 
work in the historical field was Nazareth Hall at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
published at Philadelphia in 1855. Two years later he published a history 
entitled The Moravians in North Carolina. In 1860 he wrote Mission-A tlas 
der Briider-Kirche, which was published for the church at Herrnhut. His 
most important work was written in 1857 at Salem, North Carolina, on 
The Early History of the Church of the United Brethren, commonly called 
Moravians in North America, 1734-1748. For some unexplained reason 
it was misplaced or lost and was not immediately published. When it was 
located in the late 1880’s it was immediately published at Nazareth as 
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Volume III of the Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society. 

In different passages of his Early History, Reichel commented on vari- 
ous aspects of the first one hundred fifty years of Brethren history. As a 
distinct religious group the Tunkers are discussed in a section entitled 
“Religious and moral conditions of the Germans in Pennsylvania.” The 
discussion included six paragraphs on the origin of the group in Germany, 
the bulk of which seems to be a paraphrased translation of the account 
written by Alexander Mack as a preface to his Exposition and Defense of 
New Testament Doctrine, written in 1713.* Since the source is accurate, 
Reichel’s account is also accurate. One paragraph in particular is worth 
repeating in this 250th anniversary year of the Church of the Brethren. 


On a close and diligent search of the Scriptures, and a careful examination 
of the authentic history of the primitive Christian Church, they arrived at the 
inevitable conclusion, as they hopefully believed, that the apostles and primitive 
Christians administered the ordinance of baptism to believing adults only, by 
trine-immersion. And in conformity with this custom, they now resolved to be 
immersed as obedient servants of their Lord and Master. (Matt. 3:16.)* 


The story continued with a narration of the way in which they sought 
some group that baptized in this way, but finding none they decided to 
be baptized by their own hands. By lots the “first baptizer’’ was chosen, 
and the leader whom he baptized then baptized the remaining seven. 

Because of persecution in Europe the Brethren fled to America in 1719 
and 1729 and “thus all the Tunker churches of America sprang from the 
small church of Schwarzenau, which commenced with eight souls in 1708.” 
Peter Becker became the “most active and most influential” leader among 
the early settlers and several congregations were organized under his 
supervision. 

One of the most important events of early Brethren history in America 
was the Ephrata Dunker schism led by Conrad Beissel. Reichel felt that 
“one of the most remarkable phenomena in the Pennsylvania sect-life of 
the last century, is the rise and for a time astonishing progress” of the 
German Seventh-Day Baptists or Sabbatarians. In considerable detail he 
narrated Beissel’s experience as a Dunker minister at Conestoga and his 
publication in 1728 of a pamphlet on the subject of Sabbatarianism. In 
1732 he went to Ephrata to live as a hermit, but with the coming of many 
additional hermits the “solitary life was in 1735 changed into that of a 


* George N. Falkenstein, History of the German Baptist Brethren Church (Lancaster: The New Era 
Printing Company, 1901), pages 17-24. Reichel included in a footnote a direct quote in Mack's 
German, page 38. 

*Levin Theodore Reichel, The Early History of the Church of the United Brethren, commonly 
called Moravians in North America, 1734-1748 (Nazareth: Moravian Historical Society, 1888), page 37. 
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conventicle, and a Monastic Society was established.”* At one time the 
community, including married members, numbered nearly three hundred. 
After the death of Beissel in 1768 the society declined rapidly. “And this 
can hardly be surprising, as the whole idea of a monastic institution of the 
Middle Ages, in which celibacy and ascetic exercises were considered the 
principal virtues, was too little in accordance with the views of the times, 
especially after the Revolutionary War.” Reichel viewed this movement 
as a demonstration of the low state of “religious and Christian life among 
the Germans of Pennsylvania in general.” A. G. Spangenburg, a prominent 
Moravian leader, wrote to Count Zinzendorf in 1738 concerning these 
Siebentager: 


These people triumph now; their affairs prosper. Everybody must perceive 
that they have something peculiar in their external exercises. They sleep neither 
in beds nor on straw; they eat no pork; some live on bread and water only; they 
wear the cowl of the monks; they neither buy nor sell; have no trades to earn 
money by; some live separately, as in a convent, spending their time in watching 
and fasting. 

If I had never heard of Diogenes and his tub, nor of the doings of the 
Carthusian monks, I also might be dazzled by them. But I know from experience 
that external exercises do not constitute the new creature, or produce the new 
birth; that all this comes by grace and through grace. Hence I can only look 
upon them sorrowfully, for they make their works holiness, thereby hoping to 
merit grace.‘ 

This very early statement about the Ephrata Dunkers is of considerable 
value in giving an understanding of their theology at the beginning of 
the sect. 

In a very significant way the Moravians in America influenced the 
future course of Brethren history. As a result of Count Zinzendorf’s arrival 
in America in December 1741, a circular was sent out inviting members 
of all denominations to attend a general meeting at Germantown on January 
12, 1742; this meeting was “not for the purpose of disputing,” but rather 
to stress the areas of agreement and promote “mutual love and forbearance.’” 
It was attended by representatives of most of the German religious groups 
in America, including the Brethren, and has become known as the First 
Pennsylvania Synod. At least eight of these synods were held in 1742. The 
third synod is of particular interest to Brethren historians. During the 
course of events one of the Moravian missionaries baptized three Indians; 
Reichel specifically pointed out that “the Tunker brethren were present 


* Ibid., pages 42, 43. 
* Ibid., pages 47, 48. Quoted from Risler’s Life of Spangenburg, page 149. 
* Ibid., page 97. 
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at this transaction, though the baptism was performed by sprinkling.’* 
Apparently, he thought they approved the service. But not so! M. G. Brum- 
baugh in his monumental history pointed out that George Adam Martin, 
a minister in the Coventry Brethren congregation, who was attending this 
synod, went home to confer about this radical departure from the Brethren 
beliefs with his elder, Martin Urner. “Anxious to preserve the Tunker 
faith and practice, and feeling convinced that sprinkling is not baptism, 
they withdraw from all alliance and call a great conference of the Tunkers 
to enforce the doctrines of the church and to educate the membership 
upon the Gospel ordinances.’”” Brumbaugh claimed that this was the 
first Brethren Annual Meeting, and Reichel conceded that “the Tunkers 
arranged their own annual meetings, which continue to this day.’”* There 
seems to be no question that the need for a strong defense of the New 
Testament ordinances as practiced by the Brethren led to the establishment 
of the Annual Meeting. 


When Zinzendorf came to America in 1741 he was strongly opposed 
by many American religious leaders of other denominations, including 
Christopher Sower, the Brethren printer of Germantown. Reichel blamed 
this hatred by Sower and others on a “certain book written in 1730 by 
Andrew Gross, a well-known Separatist in Frankfurt, Germany, condemning 
the doctrine and constitution of the Moravian Church, which was much 
read in Pennsylvania at that time.’* A recent biographer of Zinzendorf 
has maintained that the pages of Sower’s Pennsylvania Geschicht Schreiber 
‘were a forum open to Zinzendorf’s enemies.”** Reichel cited specific issues 
of the paper which included attacks on Zinzendorf.” 


That Christopher Sower was very influential in American life was 
recognized by Reichel in a different way. In examining the political life 
in Pennsylvania in the 1740's, he discovered that ‘“‘the English or ‘Gentle- 
men’s party’ was strenuously opposed by the ‘Freeman's party,’ consisting 
mostly of the Quakers or Friends and the Germans.” In a manuscript 
pamphlet which he found in the Philadelphia Library supposedly written 


* Ibid., page 105. 

™ Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 4 History of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America 

(Mount Morris: Brethren Publishing House, 1899), page 488. He devoted a whole chapter, pages 471 

to 508, to the origin of Annual Meeting. Interestingly enough, he quoted on page 486 Reichel’s statement 

concerning the form of baptism of the Indians at the Third Synod, which I have quoted under footnote six. 
* Reichel, Early History, page 106. In a footnote he cited Martin’s lengthy statement from the 

Ephrata Chronicle, page 210. Brumbaugh also quoted it on page 477. 

* Ibid., pages 48, 49. 

2° John R. Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf (New York: Abingdon, 1956), page 168. 


™ Reichel, Early History, pages 130, 131. 
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by Samuel Wharton in 1755 there is a statement of considerable interest 
to Brethren historians: 


The party on the side of the Friends derived much of their influence over 
the Germans through the aid of Christopher Sauer in Germantown, who since 
1729 published a German paper—Der Pennsylvania Deutsche Berichter — 
which, being much read by that people, influenced them to the side of the Friends, 
and hostile to the Governor and Council. All who are not of their party, they 
call ‘Governor’s men,’ and themselves they deem strong enough to make the 
country their own.” 


As a journalist and reformer Christopher Sower carried much weight 
in colonial Pennsylvania. More than any other Brethren he was active 
in social and political concerns. In fact, the two Sowers were probably 
the only Brethren active in these fields, for Zinzendorf in 1742 characterized 
the Brethren as “unenlightened, but well-meaning and seriously inclined.” 
Reichel felt that this was partly due to the fact that they had lost their 
best educated men, including George Adam Martin, to the Ephrata Dunkers. 
It seems very unlikely that the colonial Dunkers in America were interested 
in society or politics, except at the urging of the Sowers. 

By 1850 when Reichel was writing he could claim that the ““Tunkers 
have in the course of time become pretty numerous, retaining to a certain 
degree the simplicity of their forefathers.”** This would perhaps mean 
that the separatism from the world which was the ideal in 1850 had its 
origin in the eighteenth-century beginnings of the church. The Brethren 
commonly wore long beards and hence were called “Bartleute’”— the 
bearded people. And in 1850 they paid “but little attention to education.” 
They were pretty well immersed in their own ways and did not want to 
risk being polluted by the world. 

As Brethren read and study the story of the past it becomes clearer 
how many changes have occurred in the church in the past two hundred 
fifty years. Because Reichel’s study was made in 1857 about a period one 
hundred years prior, it contains an insight into a longer period of Brethren 
history. It is indeed a valuable addition to a long list of materials about 
the Brethren written by non-Brethren. 


13 Ibid., page 23. The date should be 1739. Compare this statement with statements cited by Rufus 
D. Bowman, The Church of the Brethren and War, 1708-1941 (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 
1944), page 88. 

18 Tbid., page 39. Quoted from Bidingische Sammlungen, MI, 815. 

** Ibid., page 39. 





Brother Editor! 


DEAR BROTHER EDITOR: 


Having just finished Brother Sanger’s treatment of God’s Means of 
Grace, I find myself bewildered. I was unable to find any clear definitions 
of means of grace, symbols, or sacraments. If the brother feels that there 
is some common understanding of these terms among Brethren, I am 
afraid this is a mistaken assumption. For by the use of various examples in 
the article he allows the possibility of contradictory definitions. 

The phrase, means of grace, implies media. God’s means of grace implies 
media through which God proffers himself (grace) to man. Anything which 
carries with it this proffer is then an action from God to man, not from 
man to God. In reality, there is only one means of grace, the Word of God. 
However, since this Word comes to us in a variety of ways, it can be said 
that there are many means of grace, all of which give evidence to the Word. 
One of these ways or media through which the Word of God (i.e., Christ — 
cf. John 1:1) comes to us is in the elements of the communion. Brother 
Sanger refers to communion as a sacrament and he is correct. 


A sacrament is the action of him who is the Word entering into fellow- 
ship with man. Here is a divine-human encounter. This definition allows 
only two sacraments — baptism and communion. Acts which man performs 
solely out of obedience to God are not sacraments, but ordinances. For 
example, feet-washing is a proper demonstration of humility.. exemplified 
by God. And we do well to perform this action. However, it is man’s 
self-humbling act, not God’s self-approach to man. This is true also of 
the love feast and prayer. 

It appears to me that we acknowledge both ordinances and sacraments 
in the Church of the Brethren. This is wholesome, but we must be careful 
to distinguish between the two, not that either of them is wrong or not 
desirable, but merely because they are not the same thing. 

We should be thankful for men like Brother Sanger who have devoted 
their lives to searching for adequate means of expression of our beliefs. 
Only by so doing will we as a church arrive at some systematic understanding 
of what God, through his Word, is saying to us. 

Philip M. Kulp 
Thurmont, Maryland 
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